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j Piscellanies. 


From Knapp’s Lectures on American Literature. 


GILBERT STUART. 


Among the most distinguished of American painters was |) 
Gilbert Stuart, who has lately deceased. He was a native}! 
of Rhode-Island ; and, after leaving college, made up his|) 
mind to follow painting as a profession, and not being able . > 
find a proper master in this country, Copley being then gone 
to England, he embarked for that gountry, in 1775, and put 
hi under the instruction of Mr West, who was then in 
the zenith of his fame. Stuart soon became a fevorite pupi 
of his master, and graduated from his school, with a high re-, 
putation as & portrait painter ; he ranked second to no one, 
in London, but Sir Joshna Reynolds. While in the metro- 
polis, he had the good fortune to become acquainted with 
Burke, Fox, Sheridan, and with many of their associates.— 
These men were not only patrons of the arts, but the friends 
of artists. He painted several of them ina fine style, which 
spread his fame far and wide. From London the went to 
Treland, and spent several years in Dublin. In that city, he 
was without a rival, and had as much business as he could 
attend to. In the polished society of that hospitable and 
tasteful place, he was a great favorite ; and he relished the 
wit and gaiety of the Irish, beyond measure. Painters sel- 
contented to remain many years in one place.— 
They are anxious to catch the admiration of many cities and 
different classes of society ; to see new faces, and to study 
expression in every variety. At this time, Washington was, 
as his name ever will be, the idol of every lover of liberty, 























and the wwere anxious to have a correct likeness o 
him. The of _— were desirous that Stuart 
should come to the United States for this purpose. They 


had seen what were called likenesses of this great man, from 
painters, engravers, and sculptors, but still, were not satis- 
fied; nothing as yet had been produced that reached their 
idea of him. When Stuart arrived at the city of Washing- 
ton, the great man had retired from all office, and was in pri- 
vate life at Mount Vernon. He had been so often annoyed 
by every fledgling artist, that he came to the determination 
to sit no more for ary one ; but Stuart’s fame, and Mrs Wash-| 
ton’s solicitations, his resolution, and the hero an 
statesman was again seated for his picture. In the chair for 
the painter, Weskington was apt to fall into a train of thought, 
and become abstracted from the things around him, and of 
course, most of the likenesses of him, show more of gravity 
of muscle, than of the divinity of intelligence. When he 
sat to Stuart, as the latter has often stated, an apathy seemed 
to seize him, and a vaetfity _ over his countenance, most 
appalling to the painter. The best portrait painter of the 
age, was now to take the likeness of the greatest man of all 
; and the artists and the patriots of all countries were 
interested in it. To have failed in getting a good likeness, 
would have been death to the artist’s fame, and a perpetual 
source of mortification to the people of the country. Stuart 
was, like Washington, n ily overcome; he made sev- 
eral fruitless attempts to en fhe spirit in him, by 
talking of battles, but in vain; he next warm up the 
patriot and sage, by turning the conv to the republi- 
can ages of antiquity ; this was equally unsuccessful. At 
length, the painter struck on the master-key, opened a)! 
way to his mind, which he has so happil d to the 
canvass, with the features of his face. 
picture, in every limb, as well as fea! rtial 
the warrior chief, is admirably mingled the dignity and 
majesty of the statesman and sage. It was a proper period 
in the life of Washington, for a good picture. 
and beauty gf youth have no majesty or greatness 
on the canvass; maturity and gravity are necessary to giv 
a picture a propgr effect; the lines of thought must be in) 


the face; the marks of dangers braved, and duties done,|| devoted to letters and hi 4. ‘ 
7 . : jengaged in the ordinary business of life; | mean that respect) terwards, or, if they were, they were only called up, for the 


must be there also. Nor should the painter wait until de- 


crepitude and the dullness of age approaches. There is a 
period in the life of man, when Nature seeins to stop, having 





fers Time to begin bis ravages. rent 
The picture, like the original, was peerless. The artist him- 
self copied it several times with great success, It has been 
copied a thousand times by others, and every copy contains 
someting of the first likeness—no small proof of its excel- 
lence and truth. . ; 
Stuart tarried a year or two in the city of Washington, 
and during the time, painted John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, 
Mr Madison, and many other distinguished men of our coun- 
try. He removed from Washington to Philadelphia, which 
was then in advance of the other cities and great 
towns in the United States, in every branch of the fine arts. 
Here, too, he was a favorite in society as well as in his pro- 


——$_—— 
fession. He often spoke of his residence in Philadelphia 
with great pleasure, and frequently began some of his anec+ 
dotes with—“ When I resided in the Athens of America.” 
His next remove was to Boston, where he resided during the 
remainder of his life. At first, he did not, perhaps, think of 
making this city a permanent residence; but there have 
never been many, who were comfortably situated in society 
there, who ever wished to change it for any other place in 
this country. For several years after his coming to Boston, 
he was overwhelmed with business; many had to wait months 
for an opportunity of sitting to him; and even in his latter 
ycars, he frequently had more calls than he could answer, 
»twithstanding a number of painters, quite eminent in their 
profession, had collected in Boston, and were active arid at- 
tentive in their professional pursuits. All, in his line, looked 
up to him as their head, and felt no jealousy of him, for his 
pre-eminence was generally acknowledged. Most of the 
opulent families of Boston have pictures from his pencil ; a 
house is hardly considered as properly furnished, or certainly 
not complete in its ornaments, without some head by Stuart. 
Although he often expressed a strong desire to do somethin 
in the historical way, toleave behind him, yet he never found 
time for the purpose. In some of the back grounds of his 
portraits, he has sketched some emblematic outlines with 
admirable effect. @hese sketches go far to show what he 
might have done in tht historical line, if he had pursued it 
n his person, Stuart was rather large, and his movements, 
in the latter part of his life, were slow and heavy, but not 
ungraceful. His manners had something of the formality 
of the old school; but it was evident, at the first blush, that 
he had been coaversant with good society. He loved to 
display his powers as a conversationist, and to come in 
friendly collision with intelligence and wit, in order to spar- 
kle and shine. He was sometimes a little fastidious and ec- 
centric ; but he never lost the manners of a gentleman on 
any. ‘casion. His literary acquirements were of a high or- 
der, for a *professional man, constantly employed; but his 
early education was good, and the foundations of a classical 
education were well laid. His penetration was acute ; for 
he saw at a glance, the qualities of the mind of the person 
w' came only to have an image of his form struck out. 
He had often aecurately weighed tie intellect of his sitting 
subject, before he had ¢inished the mechanical operation of! 





measuring the@ize of his head. He reasoned upon the 
principles of his profession with a depth of philosophy wor- 
thy of a master; and he always contended that a regard 
should be had to the moral as well as piysical, in making a 
just portrait of aman. ‘The capacities of his art were all 
known to him, and he ndiculed the numerous futile attempts 
to go beyond them. 

Phe lives and works of the great artists of all ages were 
familiar to him as his pallet. He discoursed upon their ex- 
cellences, defects, and peculiarities, as one who had read 
and examined them all, most thoroughly. His eloquence was 
peculiar and attr@etive ; his voice was strong and deep ; his 
enunciation clear and distinct; and his countenance came 
in aid of his voice, for his features were bold and lion-like, 





and no stranger ever passed him without mentally saying, 
‘That is no ordinary man.’ It was a treat to see him tn his 
best humor: for he was full of anecdote ; and told a story 
with such neatness, 


guage, that it often happened, that those who came to ad- 


n the whole of this|| mire his painting, went away charmed with his eloquence.) is a kind good man, is admired, gets his fees, 
the martial air of|| By the alchymy of his genius, he distilled the essence of mgre of his work, nor of its destiny ; which, 


every topic of conversation, and gave a spirit and flavor 7 
even playfulness and trifling. Titles, wealth, and beauty, 


he bloom||at whose shrines the world pay their devotions, had no con-| but to such a painter as Stuart, who fondly 
‘in thein||trolling influence over him; he was too much self-concen-|| believed, that he was painting for unborn ages, and that 
give || trated and too full of “the sin for which fell the angels,” to||;common pictures would be sought for and valued as a Ru- 


do homage to any —s but commanding talents, and these} 
the arts. He had no respect for those| 


|the world pays, and ought to bestow on prudence, economy,| 
jcalculation, and thrift. 


matured her work, to contemplate it herself, before she suf-|| give a great share of praisé to those who became distin-' 
This was that moment.—|| guished rather by industry than by superior abilities; he 


Nor was he very much disposed to, 


jreally did, or affected to despise ail elaborate niceties and) 


| painful finishing, for he cared for none of these himself: not | 


\that he was an advocate for careless and rapid productions, 
but he looked fgr the touches of @nius, and often remarked 
that artists of ordinary capacity mistook work for study. He 
thought no man should be found among the sons of the 
| prophets, without a good share of the true spirit of inspira 

ition; and did not hesitate, at times, when the world were 
|running after some new @rtist, to say, with some little bitter- 
| ness, “That man had better have continued his pursuit for 
his father’s lost cattle, than to have come among the proph- 
lets!” His opinions, however, of the works of young men,’ 





. ~ 
were, in general, candid, and often kind, if the authors were 
modest and desirous of instruction ; but upon the pert and 
impudent, his satire was of the keenest sort; it came in all 
forms, of irony, epigram, and scourge, until the dullest brain 
was made to understand, and the thickest hide to feel. It 
was seldom that he was roused to resentment; but, when he 
was, his invective was fierce and terrible. He was too proud 
to seek admiration, but a well-timed compliment was mot Jost 
on him; a love of it makes up a part of the character of 
every great artist. 

He was impatient of criticism upon his even from 
the choice spirits who surrounded him; ond oad of 
his residence, he had not a few of ttem: and it is to be pre- 
sumed that in othéF cities he had as many. did noi, 
with all their taste and talents, dare to venture farther than 
just hint a defect, or an omission ; and that he neverreceived 
very graciously, even if his good sense induced him to adopt 
the suggestion. But if ignorant or vain patronizing sitters 
began to criticise, or find fault; he perhaps parried the first 
attempts with a delicate sarcasm, or a sneer, half concealed 
a smile ; but if this did not operate as an estoppel, and 

remarks were repeated, he turned upon them with that 
resentful and appalling directness, that either produced si- 
lence or a quarrel. He woild not bear @yy flippant connois- 
seur about him. Numerous instances have been related, and 
many of them believed, of his having resented a hasty word 
from men of the first standing in society, by refusing to fin- 
ish a picture, and nothing wonld ever induce him to touch it 
again. One of these pictures, on which a dandy criticism 
produced a quarrel, ard which is unfinished still, is one of 
exquisite beauty ; it is three views of the beautiful face of a 
celebrated dame, who was then just married to a foreign 
magnate. It is but justice, however, to say, that it was not 
the lady who made the offensive remarks, but her dapper 
husband, who found fault with the drapery. “That you 
can buy,” said the indignant artist, “at any millioer’s shop in 
the city.” This happened while Stuart resided in Washing- 
ton. He contended that no artist should ever submit to these 
vexations; that they should, cne and all, set their faces 
against them, He - he remarked, that Hayley, who wrote a 
good deal of tame poetry, should be forgiven for all this, and 
for lavishing 80 much praise on Romney, for the following 
lines on the painter’s evils : 








“ For when the canvass, with the mirror’s truth, 
Reflects the perfect form of age or youth, 

The fond affections of the partial mind, 

The eye of judgment with delusions blind ; 
Each mother bids him brighter tints employ, 
And give more spirit to her booby boy ; 

Nor can the painter, with his utmost art, 
Express the image in the lover’s heart ; 
Unconscious of the change the seasons bring, 
Autumnal] beauty asks the rose of spring ; 

And vain self-love, in every age the same, 

Will fondly urge some visionary claim ; 

The luckless painter, destined to submit, 
Mourns the lost likeness, which he once had hit; 
And, doomed to groundlesscensure, bears alone 











recision, point, and elegance of Jan-|| 


The grievous load of errors not his own.’ 


To one who works for gain alone, these things are no evils; 
|he cares nothing for them, but yields to every ‘ ; 


KS DO 

is to 
|hang a while in the parlor, thence to be removed to the gar- 
|ret, and from thence, pass off to oblivion b perp Tats ; 


bens or a Guido, these paltry criticisms were gall and 
wormwood for the moment, but were never remembered af- 


‘amusement of some of his friends, in an hour of relaxation 
or merriment. 

The fame of Stuart is secure: no chance can destroy it. 
' His portraits are too numerous, and are too widely scattered, 
to be lost by fire or flood, Some of them will remain under 
any circumstances ; and he has painted many men of distinc- 
tion, in their day and generation, whose reputation will go 
down to posterity with his, There is a sort of tacit contract 
between a great man in the literary, political, or scientific 
world, and his painter, if he, too, be distinguished, to join 


||hand and hand, and present themselves to future ages to- 


gether. On Stuart’s paintings, his contemporaties have giv- 
en a verdict, and it is on record, “that his likenesses are ad- 
mirable ;” and other times will pronounce them fine paint- 
ings. He has not wasted his strength on dress and drapery, 
which is often admired by those it was intended to please or 





. most excellent drapery. 
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flatter, and in the course of a generation or two, is @ 
of amusement to the descendants of the stately dame 
adorn or encuinber. They laugh at the niceties of ru 
stomacher, which eost weeks of labor to artists. Stuart wil®- 
ly brought all his talents, and all the powers of his art, to 
bear upon the human countenance, which, amidst all the va- 
rieties of the vace of man, in every climate, and every age 
of the world, still wears the image of his Maker. The sea] 
which gave assurance of a man has never been broken or 
effac It was not that Stuart wanted the art of painting 
In the picture of Washington, 
i for the artist’s native state, and which adorns their 
of legislation, the drapery, furniture, and accompani- 
ments, are considered superior to the figure of Washington 
itself, which is one of Stuart’s best paintings. He was wise 
in one other respect. He painted with permanent colors.— 
If they were not so beautiful at first sight, as the delicate 
lakes and carmines, they were put on with a full faith in their 
durability. He seldom or never spoke of bis colors without 
alluding tothe melancholy fact, that most of Sir Joshua’s 
paintings had faded, and were now out of sight. 

It is often asked, of what school was your great painter ? 
He would acknowledge no master ; but if what the ancients 
have told us of Parrhasias and Aristides be true, he had much 
of their manner and spirit, and no smallghare of the former’s 
self-esteem. Most certainly he had nothing of the present 
Italian or French schools in his compositions. Himself, his 
works, his taste, his conversation, his tone, were all mascu- 
line ; so deeply masculine, that, in but a very few instances, 
did he ever succeed in making a fine picture of a great beau- 
ty. The character of so great an artist deserves a minute 
biography ; but this is not within the plan of my work. It is) 
said that the artists are about to erecta monument to his|| 
memory. If this be done, may some learned and tasteful 
brother—Trumbullg Alston, or some other one who knew) 
him well—write his epitaph, in the spirit of admiring truth ; | 
and make his biography a portrait that may bear to be placed |, 
in the Temple of Taste, along side the productions of i's | 
pencil, He died at the advanced age of seventy-four, in 
the full possession of his faculties. 





From the North American Magazine. 
POETICAL PORTRAITS. 


Coigatoee.—To those whom circumstances have prevent- 
ed from enjoying the society of distinguished men of letters, 
especially that portion of them who have applied themselves 
to poetry, a graphic but succinct description of the personal 
appearance and literary character of Coleridge may gratify 
a rational curiosity. All who maintain any just pretensions 
to li acquirements, enter with more or less enthusiasm, 
into a knowledge of the domestic habits, personal aspect. 
family alliances and secret history of the favorites of the 
muse, When brought before them by the pencil or the pen, 
they gaze intensely upon the reflected image, and admire at 
once the features of the celebrated bard, and the creations 
of that genius, which they have long been accustomed to 
reverence. 

Few, who peruse with pleasure the productions of men o 
genius, are content to pass through life without some knowl- 
edge of the man, whose writings have beguiled their hours 
of retirement, and infused new beauty into their intellectual 
existence. When such opportunities occur, the mind com- 
pares what it contemplates, with the picture which the imag- 
ination has created and unfolded; and the image stands by 
the side of the portrait of truth, adorning and adorned— 
pleasing, at once, by the resemblance and the contrast. It 
i3 true, the delineations of fancy will often prove as visionary 
as the wonders of a dream; but the immediate disappoint- 
ment will, not unfrequently, give place to emotions of pleas- 
ure. 

None of ts disappointment and subsequent revival of 
former conceptions, however, will be experienced by any one, 
who has enjoyed the presence and conversation of Coleridge. 

Destined by nature to occupy a distinguished station in so- 
ciety ; educated in the most liberal manner, at the first pre- 
school, and the first university in England ; pos- 
sessed in early life of the best opportunities to signalize his 


irelation, we feel a degree of interest in his history, which 
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some lofty spiritual being on the soul of the prophet. He 
moves ~& you withthe dignified step, the high bearing, 
the sublime aspect of one who is familiar with the deepest 
mysteries of earth, and sea, and sky—of one, whose mind 
has traversed the universe, and returned laden with the treas- 
ures Of every beautiful and unknown region. 
This silent reverence, however, soon changes into devoted 
adffiration and love. The ic of his address, the visible 
kindness of his nature, the affectionate earnestness of the 
interest he manifests in your affairs, the beauty of his lan- 
guage, and the charm he diffuses almost immediately over 
every subject introduced, link your affections with those of 
the accomplished philosopher and imaginative poet who ad- 
dresses you. You gaze upon his broad, high, pale brow, 
crowned with clustering hairs, that reveal the blight of time, 
and on his open, though deep-settled hazle eyes, that seem 
for ever to revel among things invisible to ordinary percep- 
tion, with mingled awe and delight. His aquiline nose, 
curved lips, cheeks furrowed by intense thought, and beau- 
tiful neck, at the first glance prove, that, in earlier life, he 
must have been as remarkable for the noble manliness of his 
person, as he has always been for the splendor of his genius, 
the purity of his morals, and the depth of his domestic love.| 
In his Biographia Literaria, Coleridge restricts his remarks 
almost literally within the compass of his title. The refined| 
delicacy of his nature revolted from personal publicity ; his 
eloquently defended, though almost incomprehensible opin- 
ions on politics, metaphysics, and sublimated poetics, occu- 
pied all his attention, when he might have been much more 
entertainingly employed on his various personal history. It 
is true, he gives us, with fearless confidence in his own 
reatness, the most humilitating story of his laborious but 
uitless attempt to establish Friend ; and, during its 









the Lake School of Poetry, and the misnamed philosophy of 
the mystifying Kant, pce? never excite in a rational mind. 
But, generally, his whole soul seems Yb revel in tdealities 
and mysteries, which no human being can comprehend; and 
the reader soon tires amidst the developement of those theo- 
ries, which have neither rationality, nor reality, nor any hu- 
man interest. 

Yet, at intervals, as through a matted mgze of underwood, 
you catch some glimpses of natural feeling and moral beauty. 
Among his high-wrought but unprofitable disquisitions, he 
sometimes, almost unconsciously, admits the beautiful spirits 
who are suljject to his invocation. We behold him wander- 
ing over meadows, by. the woody river-bank at the hour of 
sunrise, on the hills, or down some dell, where gvild flowers 
blossom and fade, and die unknown, but to the solitary wor- 
shipper of nature. We admire and love his large benevo- 
lence, the gentleness that attends him like a sainted shade, 
the power that creates, and the piety that cherishes all that 
is created. We follow him to his rural home, and rejoice to 
perceive that his sensibility, unlike that of Sterne, illustrates 
and exemplifies itself in words of kindness#and deeds of af- 
fection, towards the wife of his bosom, and the interesting 
family with which heaven has rewarded the generosity of 
his heart. 

The poet has spent the chief part of his-life in rural re- 
tirement. At an — age he was, married to the sister 
of Mrs Southey ; and the friendship which had previously 
commenced between the Laureate and the author of Remorse, 
was confirmed and perpetuated by his alliance. The mother 
of a large family, (one of which, Hartley Coleridge, the el- 
dest son, has already appeared as a various and successful 
author,) Mrs Coleridge proved equally an admirable wife and 
interesting companion to the man of letters. In his minor 
poems, heg devoted husband frequently refers to her in terms 
the most affectionate, and with commendations apparently 
the best deserved and bestowed ; and the affection of a fath- 


with the most iftense and brilliant fervor. 


“Dear babe ! that sleepest cradled by my side, 
Whose gentle breathings, heard in this deep calm, 
Fill up the interspersed vacancies, 

And momentary pauses of the thought! 





talents and acquirements; he has, apparently, adopted and|| 


individualized the allegory of Dr. Johnson, by proving that); 


great and indolent genius may be easily surpassed by slow, 
though industrious application. This must be understood, 
however, as apricable only to his published works ; for, per-| 
haps, there is not in Christendom, one individual devoted to| 
literatare, who has contributed through his inimitable private 


conversation with literary friends, such copious treasures of)| 


eloquence and learning. 

That master-genius, which might have assumed and up- 
held the first station in English literature, is beautifully por- 
trayed upon a face and brow, that might, if repr: sented in 


marble, be mistaken for those of the Belvidere Apollo.—), 
Though on the verge of sixty, though he has been, for years, | 
amore inveterate opium-eater than the vericst Osmanlee ;)! 


though poverty has been his allotment, and trials have been 
appointed unto him—yet Coleridge still retains that ethereal 
brightness of eye, that majesty of brow, that compressed 
thoughtfulness of lip, and that talismenic power of counte- 
nanee ¢orbined, which rendered him, in other years, a 
marked and remarkable man. At a first introduction, his 


My babe so beautiful! it thrills my heart 

With tender gladness thus to look at thee, 

And think that thou shalt learn far other lore, 
And in far other scenes! For I was reared 

{n the great city, pent mid cloisters dim, 

And saw nought lovely but the sky and stars. 
But thou, my babe! shalt wander, like a breeze, 
By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the crags 
Of ancient mountains, and beneath the clouds 
Which image in their depth, both lakes and shores, 
And mountain crags; so thou shalt see and hear 
The lovely shapes and sounds intelligible 

Of that eternal language, which thy God 
Utters, who from eternity doth teach 

Himself in all, and @ things in himsaf” 


| Of the more extended productions of Coleridge, the trag- 
‘edy entitled “Ré@morse,” is the most equally sustained and 
powerful. Though, in this age of mimes, pantomimes, ex- 
‘travaganzas, farces, and burlettasg a learned pig, or practis- 
ing bear would triumph over the highest display of tragic 








noble presence rests upow the eye, like the apparition of 


er, which often bursts out like the light of morning, glows || 







ladmired as one of the finest tragedies of the age. But, in 
|another province, Coleridge has left all competitors behind. 
'His most unique and inimitable “ Ancient iner,” 
occasionally tinged with the affectation of Wordsworth, is an 
admirable display of imaginative power, graphic skill, and 
thrilling age. It is no small compliment to the author, 
that almost the whole magnificent idea of the London plague 
in Galt’s Rothelan, was adopted from his description of the 
doomed ship entering the port, with a dead creW standing 
immoveable, upright in their several places ! 

While it affords us pleasure to contemplate the personal 
character of this excellent man, we cannot but lament that 
he has wasted his almost unparalleled gifts and endowments 
in comparatively trifling efforts, and suffered his noble mind 
to fall indolently back upon itself, as if reckless of the glory 
which might have attended him. * 


Suevtiey.—Shelley, the eldest son of a British baronet, 
began his fatal career by espousing the most execrable doc- 
trines in morals, politics and religion." While yet a youthful 
|member of the university, with a daring temerity ‘not more 
\reprehensible for its impyty than its folly, he compiled from 
|the works of the French and German atheists, and printed 
jand published a pamphlet, every line of which was equally 
odious to the rational unbeliever and the true-hearted Christ- 
ian. Though yet in his boyhood, when he was summoned 
| before the magnates of his college to answer to the general 
|accusation, far from seeking to escape under a denial of the 
jact, or penitence for its accomplishment, he openly defied 
|the gray-haired theologians, and attempted to vindicate the 
jcreed of Voltaire. The immediate consequence of his fool- 
| hardiness may be easily imagined ; he was expelled from the 
| university, shunned by former friends, deserted by his father, 





|,and driven forth upon the world, without wisdom to direct or 


|funds to support him. “The world was not his friend, nor 
the world’s law ;” his unreserved opinions were directly op- 
posed to the established religious and political canons of his 
native land, and, in the recklessness of unrelieved distress, 
he was fain to adopt the society and profligate career of 
associates, who were unrestrained in their excesses by any 
present or future fear. Thus the natural, but impolitic in- 
ae of his — only ratified the evil which he — 
ed to correct, and haughty impenitence sprung up beneath 
the burthen of his misery. “a j 

One would oreo et mankind, however they scorn pre- 
cept, might be i by example ; but age follows age, 
and generation after generation disappears, ,and the same 
follies are still predominant. Punishment, to be salutary, 
should be tempered by mercy, especially when inflicted by a 
paternal hand ; for ten thousand instances illustrate the un- 
remembered truth, that the fiery spirit of youth can never 
be redeemed from the peril of disobedience, by the stern 
command or even the curses of a father. Forgetful of this,. 
the offended baronet offered his outeast son no refuge from 
his miseries, sought no knowledge of his pursuits, and ap- 
peared regardless of ‘the fate that might attend him. From 
the humiliation of a spirit, waiting to be again received into. 
favor, to the dark haughtiness of a banished heart, there is a 
quick and fearful transition. Day after day, followed each 
other not more regularly than Shelley listened for the knock 
of the postman; but no tidings cfme. He inquired ; hie 
father had been in London, but had gone again. He wrote, 
but no answer followed. His humbled spirit was exasper- 
ated ; he earned money by advocating atheism and opposi 
government in the radical prints; he felthimself phn mm 
and in turn, he abandoned all who had ceased to care for him. 
In a twelvemonth, he run away from London with a board- 
|ing-school beauty, and spent y months*in Scotland with 
|as much pleasure as anupddodinvers, who live in defiance 
|of the laws of God, can expect to receive from his hand. 
He had now put the seal upon his father’s ban; but he lit- 
‘tle cared what he or the world thought, so long as he was 
blessed by the smiles of his beloved. These were doomed to 
‘vanish soon. During the temporary absence, the partner of 
\his guilt, actuated by the horror of her situation, threw her- 
|self into a deep piver, and was brought forth a corpse. On 
|such a mind as Shelley’s, this awful consummation was cal- 
|cu'ated to produce the most disastrous effects. Trouble and 
| affliction, however accumulated, never melted his nature nor 
‘rendered it pliable to the touches of reason ang loving-kind- 
jness. He gazed upon each successive stroke of the thun- 
\d-rbolt, upon each molehill added to the mountain of his 
curses, as a newer and more exciting impulse to revenge ; 
land the most charitable construction we can extend to his 
| writings, is, the belief that his manifold disasters, vicissitudes 
jand trials thoroughly deranged his mind, led hit to look upon 
'the world as his sworn enemy, and, like Rousseau, to desire’ 
ito grapple with the Being whose existence he denied, but 
| whose omnipotence he felt. He plunged into the darkness 
\of his creed ; he revelled in unintelligible mysteries ; he re- 
\cited his woes in touching strains ; and the bitterness of his 
spirit pervaded every stanza of his poetry. His mind was 
restless, and sought relief from any thing that Gould engage 
its powers ; his fine energies were, therefore, wasted in be- 
wildered gropings through the darkness of future destiny, 
and moaning discontent over every thing on @rth. He 
rushed from England to Italy, and from Italy to England, like 











power, yet the Remorse, although unsuccessful on the stage, 
will long be read by the lovers of the legitimate drama, and 





an unblest spirit. Neither the charms of Byron’s friendship, 
nor the kind heartedness of Leigh Hunt, could compose his 
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one of the finest productions of the age. 
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troubled mind, or relieve his bursting heart. Like Savage, 
he wandered beyond the knowledge of his friends; and fhore 
than ohce, the heir of a baronetcy and £3000 a year, was 
doomed to make the street of London his only shelter, while 
cold and hungry, weary and alone. 

In the midst of these distresses, his Queen Mab appeared; 
and the withering severity of all orthodox reviewers attend- 
ed his poem with the same unmitigable reiteration, as perse- 
cution pursued the ill-fated but gifted author. The metaphysi- 
cal mysteriousness, the sceptical sentiments, the vague ter- 
rors and churchyard horrors of that poem, were all obvious 
to the dimmest perception ; while its hidden beauty, its deli- 
cate refinement of thought and imagery, and its admirable 
idiomatic style were as Tittle perceptible to superficial rea- 
ders, as the clear water of the river is to the clown who 
hobbles over the ice. Shelley was disgusted with society in 
all its forms ; he was dissatistied with the existence of every 
thing, natural, moral, and political; he confounded the reform- 
er with the poet, and, in the latter capacity, imagined an 
Arcadian Utopia, which in the former, he proposed to people 
with every grace and charity. His deviations from the can- 
ons of criticism and the social laws, were soon deterred by 
the giants who guarded them; and the friendless poet was 
thrown back upon himself by a mighty arm which might 
have crushed him, but dared not. 

After almost incredible sufferings from poverty and perse- 

tion, Shelley was partially reconciled to his father; and 

t the same time, he allied himself to the beautiful, ac- 
complished, and gifted daughter of William Godwin and 
Mary Wolstonecraft. Educated in the doctrines of her in- 
tellectual but erring mother; and, with much ¢f the mind, 
inheriting all the strong prejudices of her father, Miss God- 
win affected to despise the chains of matrimony, and to rise 
the common vassalage of her sex; but, though she 
was the same faithful and devoted wife before as after the 
consummation of marriage, yet, she did not pause to think 
what ruin the universal adoption of her creed and practice 
would spread over the world. It is most lamentable that the 
deism of Godwin and the libertinism of Wolstonecraft should 
have been associated, in such a Miss Godwin’s, with 
the irresponsible atheism of Shelley. Had her deep affec- 
tions united themselves lawfully to a pious and kindred heart, 
they might have won her to the cross she trampled on, and 
the God whose being she denied ; but, fascinated by the in- 
tellectual qualities of Sheliey, and content to follow the ex- 
ample cf her mother, she debased the spirit that might have 
soared to heaven, and lost the friendship of all who respect- 
ed the institutions of the society they adorned. 

Upon a large annuity allowed him by his father, Shelley, 
months passed away more happily than the misguided 
poet bad hitherto experienced. 

There, he produced many poems ; and, 
wonderful creation of genius, Alastor, (0 
Solitude. 

In this strange emanation of his power, the poet has wan- 
dered through those invisible regions, and drank at those 
fountains of early light, where his spirit always revels in 
ecstacy. Throughout the poem, he attered much beau- 
tiful description ; but we often tusmaway in wonder at the 
purpose of its introduction, The, splendor of his imagina- 
tion gleams upon a mass of broken gems—gorgeous, but 
valueless, Be ig the gloom hi apes heart hangs over 
his highest thougt, like the smoke of the battle over the tri- 
umph of death. He yearns after something beyond attain- 
ment, and, like all who pursue the dictates of abtruse argu- 
ment rather than the impulse of an incorruptible heart, he is 
invariably unhappy, while he exerts all the power of his 
mind to make his reader so. Leigh Hunt esteems this poem 

We do not pr 
to the language, for that is pure old English, but to the dark 
‘thoughts and heathen sentiments of Alastor; and these will 
forever deter the Christian from its wey 

The Cenci, a tragedy produced about this period, though 
it has met with even a severer fate than Miss Baillie’s De 
Montfort, or Mrs Hemans’ Vespers of Palermo, or Cole- 
ridge’s Remorse, or Lamb’s Woodville, is pronounced by all 
who have it, one of the most powerful plays which have 
adorned the English literature. The characters are beautifully 
delineated, the plot artfully managed, and the denouement 
judiciously accomplished. Had a always written like 
this, or never written any thing more, The Cenci might have 
held thet exalted rank upon the stage and in the closet, from 
which it is now excluded by the name of the author. 

Unaccustomed to economy, and, like all men of genius, 
profuse in his liberality, Shelley was soon reduced to per- 
plexing straits, and obliged to leave England to recruit his 
finances in Italy. Here he became the familiar friend of 
Byron; and his wounded spirit was frequently consoled by 
the honest praises of the exile. Byron admired his genius 
though he depreeat@d his sentiments ; for amid all his errors, 
this master genius never wandered from a secret credence, 
or perhaps apggelfension of the truth revealed. His mind 
‘was too exalted not to seek an 7 4! Mind, and we have 
abundant reason to believe, that, in his latter years, he often 
lamented the scepticism of his youth. -During the remainder 
of his brief and tumultuous life, Shelley reposed in quiet ; 
but in the propagation of radicalism and infidelity, his mind 
was more active than ever. The Revolt of Islam, if itcould 


with MiSs Godwin, removed into the in and many: 


ng others, that 
or, The Spirit of 


be comprehended with less study than the Principia of New- 
ton, would do great injury to young minds ; but, fortunately, 
the very title is incomprehensible to ordinary readers, and 
the whole production is a mass of splendid absurdities. The 
most beautiful language is employed without purpose, and 
the finest images brought forth to array his visions of a polit- 
ical millennium. 

Cuartes Woxre.—Charies Wolfe, the author of The 
Burial of Sir John Moore, was not less remarkable for his 
modesty, than his genius and erudition. His few poems were 
produced at long intervals, and suggested more by opportune 
occasion, or irresistible inspiration than any desire of fame. 
Devoting himself equally to his duties in the college and 
the church, he was not less coy with the muses than they 
- reputed to be with their votaries. He felt that higher 
offices than any appértaining to the minstrel or poet, had 
[boon assumed and must be maintained by him. He was not 
hurried away by that desire of distinction, which has too 
‘often rendered the poet unhappy; but accomplished the tasks 

which he assumed, with the same patience that marked the 
labors of Gray. During the angry contention among impu- 
|dent competitors for the honor of having produced “The Bu- 
‘riai of Sir John Moore,’ Mr Wolfe entertained an opinion so 
1 odest of his inimitable poem, that he did not deem it worth 
notoriety to claim the authorship ; Gut his friends, when he 
was no more, rescued this imperishable monument to his 
genius, from the hasty clutch of impostors, and exposed them 
to the shame they so deeply merited. Such an instance of 
unconscious power and disregard of distinction, seldom oc- 
curs. 

The poems of Wolfe are characterized by simplicity of 
expression, strong sentiment, purity and pathos. His images 
are not huddled one.upon another in undistinguishable re- 
dundancy, but shadowed among his thoughts, like moonlight 
among the woods. He discourses on human mutability with 
the jealous beauty, not with the stern austerity of a precisian, 
but the gentle persuasion of a philosopher and a Christian 
Divine. Unlike the polemic, who Joses all discretion in his 
zeal, he does not hurry into the noisy din of strife, resolved 
to be victor or vanquished ; but meets his opponent on nev- 
tral ground, and sends him back to his entrenchments 
ashamed to protract the warfare. He advances no opinion, 
however indisputable, in dirett defiance of prejudices, but, 
lamenting his dissent from the fond belief of others, gradu- 
ally counteracts their errors, and wins them to the cause of 
truth. His writings prove him to have been a meek and un- 
tiring apostle of his faith: and his premature death is to be 
lamented both by the lover of genuine poctry, and by those 
/who wish well to the interests of piety and virtue. 
| Of all the productions uf Wol/e, The Burial of Sir John 
| Moore has acquired and deserved the highest reputation.— 
|It is brief, but admirable ; not an image is misapplied; not 
a word expletive. It moves with a solemn pomp like the 
| burial it describes: and touches, by its pathos, the finest 
/sympathies of the heart. All the customary obsequies are 
| dispensed with, and the noble chief is buried as he fell, 
| By this sublime hymn of death, Wolfe has immortalized 
\both his own and the name of his hero. No British soldier 
can hear the name of Corunna, without rendering a tribute 
,to the memory of Sir John Moore, the heroic captain and 
accomplished scholar, and the Rey. Charles Wolfe, the un- 
pretending poet of his renown, 

Keats.—The beautiful skies of literature are often dark- 
ened hy storms of passion, interest and revenge; but the an- 
nals of letters cannot record a more fearful sacrifice to the 
unprincipled vengeance of party, than the fine minded and 
unfortunate Keats. His pure spirit allied itself to the kin- 
'dred mind of Shelley, without imbibing contamination from 
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THE CHIMNEY-SWEEP AND HIS DOG. 


It is Bulwer, we believe, who allows himself the pleasant 
anticipation of meeting in another world, the only faithful 
companions he has found in this, viz :—well disposed and 
well trained dogs.) We hold to no such heresy, though we 
admire the feelings with which that accomplished writer en- 
forces his impressions, and have often thought, that if the 
faithful attendant on our walks—if the dutiful quadruped, 
who seems to have no wish not derived from, or formed to 
meet, ours—if the Dog, whose love is something passing the 
love of woman, is not “admitted to that equal sky,” then 
must some of the humbler tenants of the abode of the faith- 
ful and the kind, be sent down to give us examples of their 
acceptable virtues, in forms less upright, but in dispositions 
more amiable than our own. A French writer has done jus- 
tice to some of the admirable qualities of the dog ;—and it 
shows an innate goodness in the animal, that these same ex- 
cellencies are exhibited in every generation, without the in- 
\spiring influences of the record upon them. cannot 
read printing, but can read the countenance of their master, 
often less legible to.man than the finest type ; and we have 
at our counmand some anecdotes illustrative of the abiding 
affection of the dog, that would beget for the whole race a 
kindly feeling in the heart of every philanthropist, especially 
of the ladies; but we repress for the present, our inclination 
to publish them. We hope there will be time enough, while 
we live, to narrate them all; but should there not, honesty 
will only be the sufferer, as it generally is ; meanwhile, let 
our simple, unadorned narrative do justice to one, who, from 
his color and trade, is scarcely ranked with human beings, 


Coming down Chesnut-street, a few mornings since, one 
of the few in which the sun has been visible this season, our 
attention was attracted towards a cluster of people in the 
middle of the street. We hastened towards them with a view 
of ascertaining the cause of the convention, 

It was not until we had made our way towards the centre 
of the mass, that we could even guess at the cause, There 
was no noise, no threat, no swaying backward and forward 
in the crowd, as there is during a fight. The whole were si- 
ley and looking wistfully at some object in the centre. We 
|800n discovered what it was. 
| A dog of father more than the middling size, lay stretched 











out in the midst of the crowd. 

Shortly afterwards, a little chimney-sweep kneeled down 
beside the animal, applied his left hand to the left side, with- 
drew it, lifted up the dog’s head, let it fall, and yising slowly, 
with a heavy sigh, exclaimed, “he is dead.” 

There was a cadence in the tone of the boy, that particu- 
larly arrested our attention. We looked at his face ; the tears 
ithat had gushed up into his eye, Warm from the fountain of 
| his heart, had worn furrows on his soot-encrusted cheek, so 
that had a painter desired to sketch an emblem of grief, the 
sweep-boy mighy have served his purpose with remarkable 
adaption, 

he dog had been killed by the wheel of a carria 
‘ing over his neck, and the solicitude of the sweep h 
together the crowd, 
| A lad struck the dog with his foot, and observed, “he is 
| good for nothing, he is neither pointer, setter, nor hound.” 

It was most true ; the animal did certainly rank,with “ curs 
of low degree,” and the remark was we nigh distarbin 
the gravity of the assembly, But the poor sweep, who hed 
borne a few taunts upon himself, with patience, would not 
tamely hear his dog discredited. “He may be good for noth- 
ing to you and gentlemen who go a gunning,” said the sweep, 
raising his eyes to the person whom he addressed. “ But he 
was good to me. He has been with me, night and day, these 


pass- 
drawn 











\his principles. His heart was ever reaching after a purer 
state of morals and society, but he did not scorn or offend| 
‘the institutions of existing policy. The dim genius of an- 
tiquity hovered over his thoughts, and he basked in the im-| 
lagiaalive glories of forgotten days. He shrunk from the| 
| follies ahd crimes around him, and sought refuge from their! 
influence in the dreams,and oracles of other years; yet,| 
iwhile he revived the beautiful and majestic imayinings of 
the olden time, and labored to inculcate their high doctrines) 
upon modern degeneracy, he was bitterly persecuted by the, 
icritical satrap of a mercenary government, who added to the | 
hireling vindictiveness of cffice, the envy of a low minded! 
literary rival; and the fine sensibilities of Keats were wan- 


jtonly sacrificed at the shrine of policy, while Croker exult-', 


\ingly performed the executioner’s office. 
| A proud and dignified independence breathes through all | 
the productions of Keats; but there is something in his, 
Endymion, or The Eve of St. John, or the unfinished Hype- | 
rion, which could, in any possible degree, justify the privi-| 
leged virulence of the Quarterly. We can readily believe) 
that high church tories, whose faith reposes on the formule 
of obsolete usages, may have found but little entertainment 
in the writings of this gifted youth: but the bitterness of 
that undistinguishing invective, which thty lavished upon 
him, has, | ago, recoiled upon themselves with tenfold 
energy. There cay be little doubt that the deep distress and 
despondency, which terminated the life of Keats, were pri- 
marily occasioned by @he relentless persecutions that fol- 
lowed his writings ; and this is not the only instance of pre- 





three years; and once he saved me from drowning.” 

This was the true philosopiey of the human heart. We ad- 
mire and laud those whose peculiar station give them oppor- 
| tunities of becoming benefactors of the human race, or of 
serving with extraordinary efficacy, their grateful toutes 
| But the heart pours out its streams of affection ypon those, 
| whether humble or exalted, whose favors or services are lav- 
‘ished upon itself. The heart acknowledges a pride of par- 
‘ticular and special attachment, as strong and as paramount 
\a8 is the love of wealth. The poor sweep had turned upon 
himself the whole current of the ‘dog’s affection, and now 
‘that it was dried up, he felt how much his heart was to be- 
come a wilderness, and he “lifted up iis voice and wept.” 

A person present, gathered from the crowd a small sum of 
money, which he gave to the boy, adding that he spould pur- 
chase another dog with the contribution. The boy took the 
change into his hand, with a bow of humble gratitude, and 
for a moment a gleam of pleasure beamed in his eye, He 
turned the pieces of money over with his finger, and paused, 
jas if weighing some important question ; at length he stood 
firm, and reaching his hand towards the person who gave 
|him this money, he said, “if I must buy another dog with 
this money, I.had rather not have it. For I don’t want to 
|have a dog that is not as good as thet was; and [’m sure,” 
continued he, the tear starting from his eye, “I'm sure I 
| do n’t want to lose another that is as good.” 
|. The boy dragged his Athy soot rag over hie shoulder, set 
tled his black cap upon his forehead, abd turning the corner, 
started the loud piercing cry that his profession use, in 
order to “ prate their whereabouts.” The first notes were 





mature death, caused by the vindictiveness of partisan male- 





volence, secretly operating through the spirit of literature. 


strong ; but before he had half finished the customary scream, 
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his voice became tremulous and broken, and the notes were 
utterly lost. . 

It was evident the poor fellow was not fit for his duty that 
morning. A kind-hearted being in the crowd took the hint. 

~ Let, us,” said he, “ pay his master the money as @ com- 

nsation for his morning’s labor, and thus buy for the boy a 
holiday in which to entertain his grief.” ‘ 

We saw no more of the sweep; but let those who think 
lightly of his affections, remember that the single lamb of 
the man, which had lain all night in his breast, and had 
been to him as a child, was more in the sight of the prophet 
than the countless flock of the rich man, who had a thousand 
different objects for his affections. 

Whe8Ai all is swept away, the larger and more numerous 
the objects, the more is the vanity wounded: the more lim- 
ited in number and general value, the more iS the affection 
blighted. ; 

Coton or THe Ain.—We are informed by the Cabinet 
Cyclopedia, that the same principle of vision which makes 
the sea colorless and transparent when surveyed in small 

uantities, but deep green when looked upon in the :nighty 
p itself—is applicable tothe air. The air which fills an 
apartinent, and immediately surrounds us when abroad, ap- 
ars colorless and perfectly transparent. But when we be- 
Prold the immense mass of atmosphere through which we 
view the firmament, the color is reflected with sufficient force 
to produce distinct perceptions. “ But it is not necessary for 
this, that so great an extent of air should be exhibited to us 
as that which forms the whole depth and thickness of the 


‘atmosphere. Distant mountains appear blue, not because 


that is their color, but because it is the color of the medium 
through which they are seen, Thus, Campbell, philosophi- 


” cally, as well as poetically, remarks that 


—~** distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the moantain in its azure hue.’’ 


, Tie Recovery or Manvuscrirrs.—It was a Florentine 
who found buried in a heap of dust, and in a rotten coffer be- 
longing to the monastery of Saint Gal, the works of Quin- 
tilian; and, by this fortunate discovery, gave them to the 
Republic of Letters. 

irius Masson found, in the house of a book-binder of 
Lyons, the works of Agobart. The mechanic was on the 
point of using the manuscripto to line the covers of his books. 
Raimond Soranzo, a celebrated lawyer in the Papal Court 
at Avignon, about the middle of the fourteenth century, had 
in his possession the two books of Ciceroon Glory. He 
made a present of thetate Petrarch, who lent them to an aged 
and poor man of letters, formerly his preceptor. Urged by 
extreme , the old man pawned them; and, returning 
died sud , without having revealed where he had 

: since which time they have never been recovered, 

Aretin was one of the most disfinguished schol- 

ars at the dawn of literature ; but he has done that which re- 
flects on him great dishonor. He found a Greek manuscript 
of Procopius de Bello Gothico. ‘This he translated into Latin, 


and published the work as his own, Since, however, other|| 


of the same work have been discovered; and the 
fraud of Leonard Aretin is apparent. : 
Machiavel actéd more adroitly in a similar case. A man- 


uscript of the — of the Ancients, by Plutarch, 
eae fallen into his fouyte selected those which pleage d 
him, and put them into the mouth of one of his heroes. 

A page of the second Decade of Livy was found by a man 
of letters on the parchment of his battledore, as he was amus- 
ing himself in the country, He ran directly to the maker of 
the battledore : but arrived too late; the man had finished 
the last page of Livy, in completing a large order for these 
articles, about a week before. ‘ 

Sir Robert Cotton, being one day at his tailor’s, discovered 
tliat the man held in his hand, ready to be cut up for meas- 
ures, the original Magna Charta, with all its appendages of 
seals and signatures. He bought thisingular curiosity for 
a trifle ; and recovered, in this manner, what had long been 
given over for lost. 








 - Evitor’s Correspondvence. 
Translated from the Onjginal Freach of J. R. Jacob, for the Literary Journal. 
THE (IMAGINARY COURTSHIP. 
« Don, Pedro.—Officers, what offence bave these men done? 
Dogberry.—Marry, Sir, they have committed false report:— 
moreover, they have spoken untruths:—secondarily, they are 
slanders:—sixthly and lastly, they have belied a lady:—thirdly, 
they have verified unjust things:—and, to conclude, they are ly- 
ing knaves ”” Mvcu Avo asoutr NorHine. 
In my early days, I was a clerk in one of the shops in the 
old wooden galleries of the Louvre. Among the young men 
who attended with me as salesmen and assistants in the dark 
and dusty chapel, there was one, whom by unanimous con- 
sent, we had selected asthe object of all our mischief, and 
the standing butt of all our jokes, His good nature was re- 
markable, and was the only trait of his character which can 
reasonably be mentioned with any degree of commendation: 
for he was weak, ignorant, credulous, and so ridiculously 








= || pages of close writing, on one of the largest sheets of paper 


\|fair, that he should defray the necessary expenses. 





conceited, that he might well have been preserved for exhi- 
bition in a show-case. He appeared to have been expressly 
created to pound sugar or cut cheese, in a grocer’s shop.— 


So much for his intellectual endowments. His physical part| 


was surmounted by an enormous head, with a broad face, 
beautified by deep indentations from the small pox ; thick, 
unshapely lips, saucer eyes, and an immense nasal protuber- 
ance, always adorned by a pair of magnifying spectacles.— 
With all these peculiarities, one may be a very good man, 
and an excellent clerk in a book-store. And so he was,a 
good man and an excellent book-seller’s clerk; but still, 
even with these pretentions, it is not necessary that a man 
should swell and burst with self-conceit. 

One ruling thought appeared to hold complete dominion 
over the mind of our comrade: a thought which we might 
reasonably suppose, however, would not often be indulged 
by a being resembling the striking portrait which I have just 
drawn. He believed himse]f to be the admired and adored 
object of every female heart; and in his frequent grave reci- 
tals of his fortunate adv@ttures, he was continually speaking 
of himself as a butterfly, a sylph and a fairy. 

Among the cheerful occupants of our wooden galleries, 


there were many young milliners ; whose fancy articles, as}} 


well as our books, attracted the attention and lightened the 
purses of the passengers. Most of these were kind-hearted 
girls, who appeared to believe that they were created to wipe 
away tears, rather than to call them forth: and who were 
not willing to forget the evangelical precept by which they 
were enjoined to love their neighbors as themselves. 

For some time, we had noticed that our companion, whom, 
instead of his own name, we will designate by that of Charles, 
was continually occupied in gazing at the shop of a milli- 
ner, which was directly opposite our own door ; and heaving 
forth sighs, as if he had been blowing a trombone. After 
this had been continued for several successive days, we de- 
vised a scheme for amusing ourselves at his expense : and 
it was agreed that a billet-doux should be prepared for him, 
in the name of Therese, the pretty milliner, towards whom 
the fire of his battery had been so steadily directed. 

The whole course of proceeding was soon arranged. I 
was appointed to act as secretary to the conspirators: and 
on the same evening, the happy inamorato, received a brief: 
note, on rose-colored paper, containing a decent number of 
orthographical errors, and in something like the following 
style. 

“ Monsieur Charles,— 

I see that you are constantly looking at me— 
which is not right. You do not mean to expose me ?—that 
would be very wrong. Monsieur Charles, I hope you. will 
not look at me so again. Therese. 

P. 8. If you wish to answer this, do not direct your letter 
to the shop. Send your answer to the post-office, directed 
to Monsieur George. He is my cousin, and will bring it to 
me.” 

The crayon of Granville or the chisel of Dantan, would 
scarcely be able to copy the expression of our companion’s 
face, when this letter was received. This was at two o’clock, 
and he was still reading it, at midnight. 

According to our expectations, the next day, I found at 
the post-office, a letter directed to Monsieur George ; which 
in mercy to the reader, I will not insert : for it contained four 


which the store could furnish. 

Then came Therese’s answer; in which the timid and 
artless creature was unable to show any anger at the protes- 
tations of her fascinating admirer; but in which she ex- 
pressed strong doubts of his fidelity and truth. 

To this, as to her previous communication, a postscript 
was annexed, requesting him to he particular in paying the 
postage of his letters; as the correspondence might be con- 
tinued for a great length of time; and it was no move than 








The intrigue-was now fairly commented; and nothing 
could be more ludicrous than the figure of tg enamoured 
youth, while gazing aeross the street intu the shop of his 
adored Therese ; who so far from paying the least attention 
to his telegraphic signals, whenever she accidentally per- 
ceived them, turned to join in a laugh with her companions, 
at the expression of his enraptyred features. 


—— 

} Overjoyed with his good fortune, Caarles was unable to 
keep his secret. Happiness, like sorrow, desires companion- 
iship. He revealed to us every particular, and regularly in- 
| formed us of every event in the progress of his adventure. 

| Assome small recompense for the happiness which we 
'had.caused him, and for the labor of carrying 6n the corres- 
pondence,we thought it was no more than just that he should 
| at least provide us a breakfast; for which we obtained his 
| pledge, in the following manner. 

| One day,when he had exhibited the last letter fromTherese; 
—*“TI do n’t know, Charles,” said I, carelessly ; “ but it does 
| not appear to me that the style of your mistress is quite so 
tender as it formerly was.” 

“ Ah!—bah !—what do you know about it ” said he, held- 
ing up the paper; and reading over the whole epistle, with 
an increased emphasis on every word. 

“ There, I told you so,” continued I, “the fire, the excited 
passion which were so strikingly exhibited in the beginning 
of the correspondence, are utterly wanting, in this last com- 
munication. Charles, J clearly perceive, that she is becom- 
ing indifferent.” 

“ Poh !—nonsense,—what a fool !” ‘ 

“Well, Charles, perhaps so—but after having heard that 
letier, I dare offer a wager that she will not write you anoth- 
er, within three days.” 

“Tam ready to meet you. What will you bet ?” 

“A breakfast for the whole five of us.” ° 

“ Done—agreed,” said he. “4 

“It is now Wednesday,” I continued ; “an@ just ten 
o’clock. If, on Saturday, at the same hour, you have not re- 
ceived another letter from Therese, you shall invite us all to 
a breakfast on Sunday,” 

“ Done—agreed,” said Charles again. 

The agreement was reduced to writing, and signed by7us 
all. The reader scarcely needs to be informed, that when 
the clock struck ten on Saturday, Charles had received no 
further message from Therese. Just before that hour, I had 
left a letter at the post-office, in order that it might reach 
him about eleven o’clock. He took it in silence, but his wa- 
ger had been lost; and he did not welcome it witif his usual 
degree of rapture. 

At length, the month of February came ; and with it, the 
joyous pleasures of the Carnival. The uniformity of our 
scheme of mystification had by that time begun to prove 
wearisome, and a fine opportunity was now offered for an 
episode to the farce. Charles was informed by @ new letter 
from Therese, that on the first Saturday night of the Carni- 
val, she should attend a masquerade ball at the Odeon ; where 
he was desired to meet her. “As Iam very desirous that 
neither of us may be recognized,” she added, “1 shall wear 
a domino; and wish you to appear with mustaches, a false 
nose, and a red wig.” . 

This letter, Charles did not show us; fearing, probably 
that we should attend the masquerade, in a body, to witness 
his strange appearance. 

As Therese was precisely of my own size; therefore, to 
use the words of the tailor of Jean Jacques, I was exactly 
of hers. I compressed my waist with a corset; squeezed 
‘my feet into a pair of prunella shoes; supplied the defic- 
iencies of my own form, and se successfully imitated that of 
the fair milliner, that I felt confident that I should turn the 
head of my admirer ; and entered the ball-room so perfectly 
disguised, that better eyes than those of the sagacious 
‘Charles, might easily have been deceived. Two of mg fel- 
low-clerks accompanied me to the door. 
| My anxious lover had already arrived, and was gravely 
pacing the floor, clad in a new black dress, light yellow gloves, 
and a wig which he must certainly have hired for the occa- 
sion, from one of the jugglers in the vicinity of the Temple. 
After I had laughed heartily and at my ease, at the uncouth 
appearance of this strange figure ; I accosted him—took his 
arm, and was rewarded for my promptgess and condescen- 
sion, by a tender pressure of his delicate hand. 

In order fully to sustain the character ofthe pretty wo- 
man, I indulged in a reasonable number of fancies and ca- 
prices. I wished for ice-creams, confectionary, sherbet, 
punch, oranges, cakes, and at last, a supper; during which, 
I did not forget to intimate that champaigne was the wine 

















generally preferred by thedadies. My lover, at length, be- 
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importunate, and insisted on removing my mask ; to 

I strenuously objected; but at length, consented to 

raise it above my chin; and was rewarded by a compliment 

upon my pretty mouth, which, by the way, is large enough 

to admit a two-inch cream cake, without touching the edges. 

On the succeeding day, a note arrived from Therese, which 

Charles read aloud,after having greeted it with twenty kisses. 

It ran as follows, 

“ My dear Friend,— 

Since yesterday, 1 am not what I was. I do not 
know how I feel: or rather, I do know very well ; and you 
know it too, you wicked creature. [Here he paused, to im- 
print a kiss upon the last word ;) I must beg of you a favor. 
| desire a bracelet made of hair ; and am anxious that it should|, 
be braided of yours. Let it be as long as you can; for a 
bracelet consumes a great deal of it. Therese.” 

“What will you do, Charles ?” said I. 

“ What will I do—what will I do ?—What a question !— 
Parblea! I will send her as much of my hair as she wants, 
to be sure.” 


“ But, Charles, you have not much of it. You wear it so/| 


short, that—” 
*No matter—I don’t care.—She shall have it all, to the 
roots. I can wear a wig.” 
“Oh yes: as you did at the ball, at the Odeon.” 
“ What ?—the bal! at the Odeon?—Who told you ?” 
Every one around us burst into an uncontrollable fit of| 


laughter. I alone was able to preserve my gravity. He stood 


pale and motionless with astonishment. 

“ Why, Charles, I saw you there.” 

“You saw me there? That’s a good one.” 

“You was nof there, then ?” 

“IT did not say any such thing: but you did not see me 
there.” 

* Ah, I understand :—on account of the nose and the mus- 
taches, was it not ?” 

His eyes flashed fire. 

“Why, Monsieur Charles,” I continued, “your peculiar 
air, your graceful manners would betray you in any disguise, 
among a thousand ordipary people.” 

The creature grinned a smile, at the words which he con- 
sidered as a compliment. 

“Yes, yes,” he exclaimed, “I did meet her at the ball.— 
She was charming—delightful. She gave me a thousand 
proofs of her devoted affection. Excepting her objection to 
remove her mask, and her unwillingness to accept my arm, 
when I offered to wait on her home, she could refuse me 
nothing. Every kind of refreshment which I offered her, she 
accepted with the greatest readiness, and with the most per- 
fect affability.” 

“Why, Charles, she was then certainly guilty of very great 
indiscretion.” 

“That may be: but Ican only 
by the sacrifice which she requi 
has elapsed, she will see that my heart is capable of under- 
standing a soul like her's!” 

After giving vent to this burst of enthusiastic devotion, he 
strode forth with an air of triumph. In about half an hour, 
he returned, with his hat sunk almost below his eyes ; hold- 
ing in his hand a fvhite paper envelope, which appeared to 
contain something of great value. Each of its four corners 
was carefully folded, and fastened with a pin. 

We pretended not to notice his movements, as he placed 
himself directly opposite a pane of glass, which commanded 
a view of Therese’s shop. Aftera few moments, he again 
went out; crossed the gallery; advanced sidelong to the 
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knowledge her goodness, 


counter, behind which the young milliner was standing ; and/| 


having deposited his precious offering upon it, hastily re-) 


treated, without uttering a word. He then resumed his for- 


mer station, beside the pane, to witness the effect of this act 
of devoted attachment. 

We all watched these manceuvres in silence; almost sti- 
fied with suppressed laughter, in which we dared not openly 
indulge. Therese appeared, for some time, endeavoring to 
comprehend the meaning of this strange proceeding. At 
length, she slowly opened the package ; and on perceiving 
its contents, with a very expressive grimace, walked round 
the counter, and deposited the shorn fleece of our companion, 


! you will make me repent of it. 1 know that you are impelled 


; and before another hour|| 


Charles was thundergtruck. He ran out: returned with the 
scattered hair: and holding it in one hand, pullad off his hat 
with the other, and dashing it, with violence, upon the coun- 
ter, exhibited his head, bare as a barber's block. 

At the sight of that naked cranium, we could restrain our- 
selves no longer: and five ungovernable bursts of laughter, 
\in-‘as many distinct tones, recalled the unhappy youth to a 
consciousness of his situation ; and informed him, that his 
proceedings had not been unobserved, 
| His condition was certainly a pitiful one: and I was more 
‘than half disposed to put an end®to the whole mystifftation, 
| by a single word; and should have done so, believing that it 
(had been carried far enough ; had he not cried out, in a tone 
|expressive of much more pride than anger : 

“Laugh! laugh—laugh! but she has preferred me to the 

er of you. Laugh away, you fools.” 

| I discovered hy this, that his shoulders were sufficiently 
i broad, not only to bear all which hadbeen laid upon them, 

’||but as much more as we might choose to add to the load: 





land that we might, therefore, as well proceed to rectify 
the error which had been caused by the unskilfulness of 
Therese. 

In the evening, as we were clesing the shutters of the 
: ore, the penny post-boy made his appearance. 

“ Monsieur Charles,—three sous.” 

Charles sprang forward, seized the letter, and fell-into his 
seat, with a long-drawn sigh. He was once more, a happy 
man. . 

The epistle ran, as follows. 

“You are an imprudent, incautious creature, my dear 
friend. You brought your beautiful hair at broad noon-day, 
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“Indeed !—Will you please,: sir, to o explain ‘the meaning 


of all this?” 

“ Has not Therese done it ?” whined the frightened lover. 

“ It would not have been very well for her, if she had—if 
she dared—” 

“Why, sir, my intentions are all very good ones. Here is 
the proof of them—our correspondence : particularly the let- 
ters which I have receiv ed from your daughter.” 

“ Letters from my “daughter—you receive letters from my 
daughter! Why—you fool—” 

“Oh, sir, I beg your pardon. Will you look for yourself.” 

With these words, the poor fellow drew forth his whole 
magazine of apocryphal correspondence, and placed it in the 
hands of the enraged old man. 

“ Sir,” thundered forth the latter, whose rage now exceed- 
ed all bounds. “ You are a slanderer—an infamous calum- 
niater. My daughter never saw these letters—thig is not 
her nand-writing. You have endeavored to disgrage her :— 
but I am an old soldier: and you shall give me satisfaction 
for it.” 

“Oh, my good sir, but—but, we do not understand each 
other,” said the-imploring lover, almost dead with affright. 

The cousin had taken his hat, and was retreating sideways 
towards the door. 

“ Yes—yes—we do understand each other, perfectly. You 
have a second here at hand.—We will go out and settle this 
affair, immediately.” 

The hand of the cousin was upon the door, He threw it 
wide open: the two kinsmen sprang down thestairs; and 
dig not stop until they arrived at the gate of St Denia, 

It was the most astonishing circumstance in this whole 
train of mystification, that Charles never had the least sus- 





in the presence of my watchful mistress, who saw every 
thing from the back shop. You will cause the death of your 
poor Therese. 

I knew that you would gather itup. Keep it for me, with 
the greatest care : or rather, you may have the bracelet made 
yourself, - This ribbon wil! show you the size of my arm. 


You see what I am doing for you; and I have no fear that 





only by honorable motives. I have spoken to my father. He 
has not scolded a great deal ; and wishes you to dine with 
him, next Sunday, at four o’clock. Do not fail to come: we 
will converse upon our prospects: and I hope that I shall 
soon be able to call myself, Your Therese for life.” 

A postscript contained the name and address of her father 
which we were not at much trouble to ascertain, Such in- 
formation was easily procured, arhong the milliners of the 
wooden galleries. 

I must render justice to the feelings of our companion.— 
| He looked on matrimony as a serious subject ; and consulted 
,us accordingly. Conscious that the poor fellow was in no dan- 
ger, we of course advised him to accept the unexpected invi- 
tation: and observing that he had not yet advanced too far 
to break off the engagement, if the proposals of the father 
should not be satisfactory; he determined to follow our friend- 
ly advice. 

On the following Sunday morning, he went to one of his 
cousins, whom he acquainted with the situation of his affairs. 
“You are the only relative which I have in this great city,” 
said he: “and you must see me safely through this business. 
You can go with me to her father’s house. One friend can 
carry another you know: and I will introduce you.” 

At four o’clock on Sunday, the two kinsmen entered the 
parlor of Therese’s father. The old gentleman was alone ; 
and sat, reading, by the fire. 

“ How do you do, sir ?” said Charles. “ Allow me to make 
you acquainted with my cousin.” 

“Tam very happy to see you, gentlemen: but may I be 
informed, to whom I have the honor of eqeaiage" 
| “] am Charles, sir ;—and this is my cousin.” 
| Charles ?—I certainly do not know you,” said the father. 
| & What? not know Charles; the lover of your beautiful 


Therese?” * 
“ Sir?—” replied the old gentleman in a tone of wrath. 


“ Why, what can be the matter, sir? Why are you so an- 
gry ?—I am Charles :—the very young man himself :—and 
this is my cousin ; who has come with me to make arrange- 
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pieion of our agency in the affair. All his anger was direct- 
ed against the father of his mistress ; whom ke denounced 
as an ill-natured old, blood-thirsty bull-dog. 

“ Tt'is all over,” said he to us, on the next day. “I have 
done with thet girl. It is a pity, however, that she adores 
me so much: for she will be very unhappy. If I could have 
foreseen what be the end of all this, I should have man- 
aged differently at the Odeon ball. Poor girl—poor girl! 
what do you think will become of her ?” 





Por the Literary Journal. 

The following lines, from the pen of a Rhode-Island poet, 
were sent for insertion, by a friend, in whose possession they 
have been for some time, in manuscript: and who observes, 
that they have never before been published. 

The sun had sunk, far in the West ; . 
And the moon was fast sinking there too ; 
And the clouds were the richest, the brightest, the best 
By painter e’er wrought, or poet addrest : 
Yet I thought on no object—it must be confest, 
But her eye of cerulean blue. 


I turned towards the sunset sky, 
To gaze on its roseate hue ; 
But ere I had looked for a moment, a @gh 
Came sad from my heart—oh, I wish I knew why; 
For of nothing I thought, but her witching bright eye, 
Her eye of cerulean blue. 


| talked of the beauties of night ; 
Of a star just appearing in view: 


And she thought that I spoke of its mild azure light, 


When, impassioned, I said *t was so lovely an bright: 
While the star that I dreamed of, that dazzled my sight, 
Was her eye of cerulean blue. 


Her hand chanced to touch against mine, 
("T was the softest that ever I knew:) [vine ; 
‘ud she sighed like the wind when it® sweeps*through the 
But the sigh and the touch were unanswered by mine ; 


‘}’or I felt and I saw but one object divine : 


°T was her eye of cerulean blue. 


A wager I Jaid—should have won it, 
On that eye of erial hue— * 
But, just as I'd written one stanza upon it, 
I saw it peep out from the little brown bonnet— 
And away went my heart—and away went my sonnet— 
Oh, that eye of cerulean blue ! 








oa a heap of dust before the door. . 
* 





ments for the wedding.” 
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At Pawtucket, four miles from the town, on the Sekonk Riv- 
er, there are twelve cotton, and a yariety of other mills. | 
walked there, over the most passible road I had as yet seen, 
and saw many wagons laden with the raw material, which 


had been landed at Providence, on their way to the flourish- | 
ing manufactories. A large new Almshouse is situated upon), 


the same range of hills as the College, built by the bequest 
of Mr Dexter, a second Mr Girard, who also bequeathed an 
extensive furm in the vicinity of the town, for some other 
charitable purpose, and a fine plot of land to be used as a 
public parade ground. The town is the most extensive one 
in the 
by Roger Williams, a ininigter, of Salem, in Massachusetts, 
from which colony he had been banished on acegunt of he- 
retical opinions; the person who w intéd to dispute 
with him Before the general court, bein le to convince 
him, he was sentenced to depart*out of the jurisdiction with- 


nonsense, some shrewd observation; and, for the class of jin six weeks, and removed with his family to Mooshawsic, 


works to which it belongs, a reasonable share of conceit and 
prejudice : and, upon the whole, it is cleverly written, but 





uf no very great value, Of those traits of our national char- || 


| 
| 


acter, habits, manners, and conversation, Which are apparent 





where he commenced a plantation, and called it Providence. 
Visiting England eight years afterwards, he obtained a free 
charter of incorporation for Providence ang Rhode-Island 
plantations, the latter having been commenced by William 
Coddington in 1638; and in 1663, a royal charter was grant- 


on the surface, and which require but little talent for their cd to them by Charles IT, which governs the state to this day, 


delineation, he has given some carrect and amusing sketches: 
while his observations respecting the effects of our political | 


ilthe Union. 


there being no written constitution as in the other States of 
The election of governor was taking place du- 


jring the time I was in the state, and the voting was viva voce. 


systems, the character of our great national institutions, and | The streets of the town are kept very clean, and the private 


the condition of our arts, science and literature, are about as 
correct, as such observations usually are, when made by a 
traveller on a furlough tour, who has examined and studied 
them, from the deck of a steam-boat, or the window of a 
stage couch, 

Lieutenant Coke visited Rhode-Island last summer, du-| 
ring the prevalence of the excitement occasioned by the| 
Cholera, We extract a portion of one chapter, in which he 
gives an account of this part of his tour. His Newport ad- 
venture, will be perused with sympathetic feelings, by not a 
few of our reylers, This passage is a fair specimen of the 
book. It contains some erroneous statements, which being 
however of a local nature, will be detected without a partic- 
ular reference. 


Proceeding in the coach from Hartford accross the Con- 
necticnt River, we passed over an undulating country to 
Mansfield, twenty-four miles distant, where a silk factory has 
been lately establishéd. Much silk is grown in the vicinity 
of the village, the worins being kept in long sheds neatly ar- 
ranged with shelves; and the mulberry-trees in every di- 

» rection were laden with the young guardians of the insects, 
picking the leaves, From this place we entered a more hilly 
country, the face of which was densely covered with rocks 
and large stones. Where fields had been cleared, they were 
not more than three’ or four acres in extent, enclosed with 
stone fences, and for forty miles the scenery much resembled 
many parts of the Peak of Derbyshire. Manufactories of va-| 
rious kinds were scattered thickly upon every stream; and | 
at the pretty little village of Scituate, a very extensive comb | 
establishment, employing upwards of an hundred workmen, 
had been lately opened wiih every prospect of success. The 
State of Connecticut, though possessing a soil generally fer- 
tile, increases in the number of its inhabitants, more slow] 
than any other in the union, thirty years only giving an ad- 
dition of thirty-eight thousand people. This has arisen from 
80 many of the young men migrating to the western regions, 
it being said that this state and the neighboring one of Mas- 
sachusetts, send a gmpater proportion across he Alleghan 
Mountains than any other. After a tedious journey of fif- 
teen hours, we arrived at Providence, pleasantly situated on 
both sides of the river of the same name. On the eastern! 
bank, it is built at the foot of a range of heights which run| 
parallel with the stream, and upon the summit of them, are | 
the two, large tasteless buildings of Brown University.— 
An Englishman’s ideas of a college are associated with clois- 
ters, antique piles, and black-lettered volumes, and he would 
fix the seat of the genius of learning, in some venerable pile 
of building with possessed an air of grandeur. He could 
scarcely reconcile to himself a four-storied, red-painted, brick | 
house, as her abode ; and would pardon her for taking alarm 

, and fleeing from such a spot, where, too, her votaries are dis- 
tinguished by no classical garb. I believe it is rather the 
ease with this College, which does not bear so high a name 
as that at Hartford or New-Haven, or Cambridge ; but, of | 
all the public buildings in America, I thought the colleges | 
were the most tasteless. | 

Steam-vessels and sloops navigate the river up to the! 
bridges, which conneet the two towns; where the stream is: 
considerably contracted by the piers which have been thrown | 
out, but immediately above them, it expands again into a fine | 
cove or bay of a half'a mile ® width, with neat houses encir- 
cling it. The town containing between sixteen and seven-| 
teen thousand inhabitants, is a manufacturing place of con-| 
siderable importance, and printed calicoes of very durable | 
colors are struck off. In the cotton works, many very young 
children are employed ; but there were propositions (as in 
England, by Mr Sadler) to limit the number of working hours. 














dwellings.are generally remarkably neat and elegant. The 
Arcade is also a handsome structure, nearly two hundred and 
fifty feet in length, with two fronts supported by six massive 
columna of granite, the shaft of each being a single block 
from twenty-two to twenty-four feet high. The interior con- 
sists of three tiers of shops, and the balconies are protected 
by a highly ornamented iron balustrade, 

During my stay in Providence, a steamer arrived from 
New-York with passengers, who had not been allowed to 
land at Newport on the sea-coast; nor would the authorities 
permit them to enter Providence, unléss they performed 
quarantine three days ; but gave them full permission at the 
same time to land pst on the river’s banks, on condi- 
tion that they did not enter the town in less than ten days, 
which if they set aside, they would be subject to a heavy 
penalty; whereas [ had entered by Jand without any ques- 
tions being asked, or any one appearing to trouble himself 
about the stage-coach passengers. : 

The road from Providence to Bristol, at the head of the 
Narsgansett Bay, is through a pleasing open country; but 
the crops every where appeared exceedingly poor: many in- 
deed were scarcely worth gathering, and would apparently 
not yield more tlian six bushels per acre. The principal pro- 
duce of the land in the immediate vicinity of Bristol was on- 
ions, which are shipped off in vast quantities to New-York 
and other large ports in the States: Though the day I tray- 
elled between the towns was a fine hay-making day, yet the 
road was thronged with the farmers who were riding in to 
vote for the governor’s election, It was one in which great 
interest was taken, there being three condidates for the of- 
fiee (one of whom was supported by the Anti-masons ;) and, 
it being requisite that the successful one should have a ma- 
jority of the whole number of votes, the two former elections 
had failed, and I saw afterwards by the public prints that 
even the third, and I believe the fourth, had also been un- 
suscessful in appointing one. Two miles below Bristol, the 
passengers cross from the mainland to Rhode-Island, over 
an arm of the bay three-quarters of a mile wide, in a ferry- 
boat worked by four horses, who tread upon a horizontal 
wheel which is connected with the paddles, and impels the 
boat aay through the water. It was blowing rather fresh, 
and, there being a considerable swell the poor animals could 
with great difficulty keep on their legs. A short distance to 
the left of the Ferry is M 
small summer-house on the summit. It was there that King 
Philip, of the Narragansett tribe of Indians, a brave and in- 
trepid warrior, fell, through the treachery of one of his own 
tribe, who gvidei! Captain Church with a detachment of sol- 
diers to his place of encarmpment in 1676. He was a most 
inveterate enemy of the whites, and at one time seriously en- 
dangered the very existence of these colonies, After his 


'\death, resistance, with any prospect of success, was perceived 


by the Indians to be hopeless, and the tribes on the shores of 
the Atlantic, one by one, submitted to the sway of the Eng- 
lish, During the three years’ war waged by Philip against 
the colonies, the flower of their strength had fallen, “ Every 
eleventh family was houseless, and every eleventh soldier 
had sunk to his grave.” 

The island is hilly, but all the ground isin a state of culti- 
vation, and there are many large and excellent furms scat- 
tered on the sides of the road. The one which had attained 
the highest state of cultivation was the property of an Eng- 
lish gentleman, who had been settled there only a few years, 
and had chosen a pretty, retired spot, near the water’s edge, 
for his house and gardens. Twelve*miles from the Ferry, we 
arrived within sight of Newport, on the opposite side of the 
Island ; it is situated on the side of an eminence rising grad- 
ually from the head of a circular bay, which affords a most 
ee and excellent harbor. Just as we arrived at some 
old- 











fashoned and dirty, but fficturesque windmills, at the er- 
trance to the town, a rope stretched across the road, with 


tate of Rhode-Island, and was first settled in 1636, 


ount Hope, a conical hill, with a) 


‘a sentry-box at one end of it, and two citizens on 
large pine sticks in their hands, ee us toa 
of them began to cross-examine me ( 

|ger,) with the air of a man 


“Drest in a little brief authority,” 


|as to where I came from ; and, upon hearing | had quitted 
| New-York, six days previously, he informed me that I could 
‘not enter Newport until I had been ten days absent from 
| that city. All my remonstrances, that [ had travelled through 
two entire States, and visited the principal towns in them 
since I had left it, without any objections being raised, were 
‘of no avail. He proffered me a Testament, saying, he should 
have no objection to pass me in, if I would take an oath that 
I had been absent the length of time required ; which beg- 
‘ging to decline doing, I had no alternative but to jump off 
the coach, which immediately proceeded into the town. The 
citizen sentry then produced a dirty scrap of paper, on which 
ihe requested me to write my name and place ofabode. I 
ghen sounded him, to discover whether he would allow me 
to walk through the town for the purpose of seeing it, prom- 
‘ising that I would return again in three hours; but the law 
of parole was quite unintelligible to him: he was obstinate 
,and faithful to his trust, saying that, for his own part, “he 
‘did not fear me: he would as soon sleep with me as not; 
| but the inhabitants—old and young, men and women, were 
|tarnationly frightened.” I thanked him for his good will, and 
| began to reconnoitre the outskirts of the place ovér a stone 
| wall which flanked the road: but I supposed he imagined I 
had some intention of skulking in during the night; for he 
‘hinted slightly that there was a penalty of one hundred dol- 
|lars, if any one was discovered entering the town privily. A. 
crowd of men and boys had begun to collect by this time, and 
thinking it more than probable, that they might hunt me 
|down as they would a mad dog, I began to retrace my steps 
‘towards Bristol. After proceeding a mile upon the road, I 
turn@d across the fields to an old redoubt on the summit of a 
|hill, which overlooked the bay, and sat down to admire the 
scene, the beauty of which, might probably have been height- 
ened from the circumstance of my not bein onal to 
\take a closer survey of it. Ft had been a kind of promised 
‘land to me, from the time I had quitted New-York; and b 
had thought with pleasure, of treading over the spots which 
had been the scenes of so much real as well as fictitious life. 
The town appeared calculated for six or seven thousand in- 
habitants, and built round a circular bay, fronting the south- 
west, the houses rising in armphitheatrical form from the wa- 
ter up to the summit of a range of heights, which skirted the 
bay at a quarter of a mile distance, while, on the various 
ints and headlands, the lofty white columns of the light- 
ouses reared themselves on bigh, and every commanding 
position was covered with dark frowning batteries and forts. 
The distant hills on the opposite side of the bay, were 
dimmed with that light haze so peculiar to southerly wind 
in a warm climate, and, over and above them, might be seen 
the dark blue waves fading away in the distance, until both 
sea and sky were blended into one. The very redoubt upon 
which I had taken my station bad been in turn possessed by 
contending armies; and every foot of ground, as far as the 
eye could reach, had been severely contested. It was here 
that the British army, under General Pigot, might have been 
captured, but for the want of energy on the part of the 
French Admiral D’Estaing, who failed to co-operate, in the 
attack on the American General Sullivan, in August, 1778. 
The same bay too, had been the principal scene in the “ Red 
Rover,” one of Cooper’s most interesting novels; and now 
there were two vessels lyMg at anchor in it, which, though 
probably not possessing so much attraction as the Rover’s 
ship and the Bristol merchantman, were by no means devoid 
of interest. One of them was a packet ship which had sailed 
from New-York only afew days previously, bound for Eu- 
rope, with a cargo of cotton, and manyspassengers ; but had 
taken fire at sea, and had put into Newport for assistance.— 
Arriving there after the «argo had been on fire twelve hours, 
the inhabitants with the same feeling of humanity which in- 
daced them to arrest travellers in their progress by land, 
would not allow a single paesenger to come on shore, though. 
there had not been any symptoms whatever of disease on 
board, but solely because they had not been ten days absent 
from New-York. They had, however, I must do them the jus- 
tice to say, sufficient good-feeling still remaining to attempt 
extinguishing the fire, and, several engines being put on 
board lighters, six feet of water was thrown into the hold, 
\the passengers being rescued from the suffocating heat by a 
| brig which received them on board. A few days after; a 
steamer arrived from New-York for the purpose of tewing 
the injured vessel back again to port; and, her fuel being 
exhausted, the crew were not allowed to land at Newport for 
a fresh supply. To this conduct, that at New-Haven may 
serve for a set-off, where the gates were open to every one, 
and the ladies, with that charitable feeling for which Amer- 
ican females are so distinguished, sent upwards of twelve 
hundred suits of clothes, in addition to a sum of money, for 


ard with 
t, and ene 
ing the only passen- 





upon the first breaking out of the disease in that city. 

It appears to be the intention of the American Govern- 
ment, to render the harbor impregnable. Fort Adams, which 
is building upgn a point of land, and connected with the town 








by a narrow neck, was commenced five years since, and is 





the use of the poor people at Montreal in Lower Canada, - 











* small tavern on the road-side, where I could obtain a supper||Swear themselves! Precisely so; and when you attempt to 
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he moves heaven and earth to get his son a most resposible 






















likely to take three more to finish it, though three hundred 


workmen are kept in employ: the annual expenditure upon||sit for which he knews the rogue to be wholly unfit. 
it, is nearly one hundred thousand dollars. Fort Walcott is tly so; Sir Harry H ve ds himself for it: he 
situated upon an island in the centre of the harbor, between|| calls it—taking care of his family, Sir Harry Hargrave gives 


away one hundred and two loaves every winter to the poor; 
it is well to let the laborer have a loaf of bread now and then 
for nothing: would it not be as well, Sir Harry, to let him 
have the power always to have bread cheap? Bread cheap! 
what are you saying? Sir Harry thinks of his rents, and con- 
siders you a revolutionist for the question. But Sir Harry 
Hargrave, you answer, is a humane man, and charitable to 
the poor. Is this conscientious? My dear sir, to be sure ; 
he considers it his first duty—to take gare of the landed in- 
terest. Sir Harry Hargrave’s butler has robbed him; the 
good gentleman has not the heart to proceed against the 
rascal ; he merely discharges him. What an onadiinnt heart |) 
he must have! So he has: yet last year he committed fif-| 
teen poachers to jail. Strange inconsistency! Not at all :— 
what becomes of the country gentleman if his game is not 
properly protected ? 


Fort Adams and the town. There is another fort upon Rose 
Island, a short distance above the town, at the entrance to 
the N ett River; while a fourth occupies a rocky 
point called the Dangling, at the entrance to the bay, op- 
posite to Fort Adams. The town is a fashionable watering 
place for the southern people, there being a most extensive 
and beautiful beach upon the opposite side of the neck to 
that upon which the town ——- and having the additional 
luxury of a fine sea breeze, which sets in, during the summer 
months, from about nine in the morning until sunset. ; 
The adjacent country is rather devoid of trees, a complaint 
which a traveller will not often have to make in America, 
but so many are risiug up round the pretty residences in the 
vicinity of the town, that in a few years it will be a most at- 
tractive place. After making one or two almost ineffectual 
attempts at taking a sketch of the town, against which, I be- 
lieve there was neither pain or penalty attached, I again rose, 
having rested myself for two hours gazing on the scene, and, raul t nu a D gai 
regaining the road, proceeded on my journey, almost wicked | heaver by it ;” yet Sir Harry Hargrave has six times in his 
enough to wish that the@Cholera might pay the inhabitants || life paid five thousand pounds to three hundred electors in 
of Newport a visit, in return for their inhospitable conduct to|| Cornwall, whom he knew would all take the bribery oath 
travellers, and those who were seeking a place of refuge.—||that they had not received a shilling from him. He would 
After a hot walk of six miles, I arrived towards sunset, at a||not tell a lie, you say; yet he makes three hundred men for- 





and a bed. e touch this system of perjury, he would oppose you to his last 
The following morning, the I9th of July, I took the coach, || gasp; but he is not to be blamed for this—he ts only attached 
and proceeded through the village of Portsmouth (where || lo the venerable constitution of his forefathers ! 
some coal mines had been worked the preceding years, but|| Sir Harry Hargrave is an accomplished man, and excel- 
which were closed again, the produce being only a sort of||lent scholar; yet he is one of the most ignorant persons you 
anthracite, or worst description of coal,) to the N. E. extrem-||ever met with. His mind is full of the most obsolete er- 
ity of the island. Keeping along a narrow neck of Jand,||rors; a very Monmouth-street of threadbare prejudices: if a 
which is overflowed at spring-tides, we crossed the Seacon- truth gleam for a moment upon him, it discomposes all his 
net to the mainland, by a pier 600 yards in length, with a|| habits of thought, like a stray sunbeam ona cave full of bats. 
draw-bridge in the centre, for the navigation of vessels into|| He enjoys the highest possible character among his friends 
Mount Hope Bay. TT'o guard the pass, asmall block-house | for wisdom and virtue : he is considered the most-consistent 
and breastwork am been thrown up at the Rhode-Island|| of human beings: consistent !—yes, to his party!” 
end of the pier, and the heights above small village, at = 
the opposite side, are covered with old revolutionary redoubts. 


} 


| Tom Whitehead is a very different person ; he is clever, 
After ascending these heights, a splendid view presents it-|/sharp, shrewd ; and has lived a great deal at Paris. He 
self, of Mount Hope, the numerous creeks and rivulets of]! laughs at antiquity ; ne has no poetry in his nature ; he does 
Narragansett Bay, the town of Bristol, with many villages||not believe in virtue ; with him ‘all men are liars.” He has 


strictest integrity ; his word is his bond—he might say with |) 
one of the Fathers,“ that he would not tell you a lie to gaia}; would seem to be a perversion of thespirit of benevolence ; 
| ‘2 y & Pp P 





and white cottages interspersed amongst the the coun-||been a great gambler in his youth; he professes the most 
wate cotiag = 4 we erry. profligate notions about women; he has run through half 


his fortune ; he is a liberal politician, and swears by Lord 
Grey. His father was a Whig before him; and for 
twenty years, he has talked about ‘the spirit of improve- 
ment.’ He is a favorite at the clubs; an honest fellow, be- 
cause he laughs so openly at the honesty of other people.— 
He is half an atheist, because he thinks it cant to be more 
than half a believer. But religion isa good thing for the 
people ; whom, while he talks of enlightenment, he thinks it 
the part of a statesman to be blind to every thing beyond the 
Reforni Bill. He is for advancement to a certain point—till 
his party come in; he then becomes a conservative—lest his | 
party go out. Having had the shrewdness to dismiss old, 






‘for a distance of fifty miles being varied with every kind | 
of landscape.” 


“ ENGLAND, anv THE Enoiisu: by E. L. Bulwer, author 
of ‘ Pelham,’ ‘ Eugene Aram,’ &c.” New-York, J. & J. Har- 
per. 

Time has not been allowed us for a careful and thorough 
perusal of this work ; but from the rapid examination we 
have been able to give it, we have no hesitation in saying 
that it fully sustains the high reputation of its author. Its 
general scope and object are explained in the first sentences 
of the preface, in which he says—“ This work is intended as 
acriticiem. It will inquire into the existent character of the 
English people, and the construction and bearings of their 
social system: it will examine the present state of their re-) 





position in which they are now placed. A work of this de- 
scription, written by an Englishman has long seemed to me 
a desideratum. At such a time, we cannot too diligently ex- 
ainine the nature of the vast questions which we are called 
upon to decide: we ought to ascertain, dispassionately, what 
of the old institutions, so boldly and universally challenged, 
we dught to reject, and what to retain.” 

This work, is of course,rich in the beauties of style. It 
abounds in material also, and contains much which is in the 
highest degree worthy the attention of the politician, the 
statesmarand the ph.lanthropist. 





| prejudices from his mind, he has never taken the trouble to 
| supply their place with new principles: he fancies himself 


| people ; 
on his own. He is a sort of patriot ; but it is for ‘ people of 
: : : . Tae , |property ;’ he has a great horror of the canaille. 
lffion, their morals, their education and their literature . and ‘ert Hall said of Bishop Watson, ‘he married Public Virtue 
from thence, it will proceed to a brief survey of the political) in his youth, and has quarrelled with his wife ever since.’ 


very enlightened, because he sees the deficiencies of other 
e is very ignorant, because he has never reflected 


As Rob- 


e last |! 
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to be born a thousand years hence. He never relieveth any 
one ; he never caresseth any one; he never feeleth for any 
one—he only reasoneth with every one—and that on the 
very smallest inch He can find of mutual agreement. If he 
was ever married, I should suspect him to be the father who, 
advertising the other day, fora runaway daughter, begged 
her, ‘if she would not return to her disconsolate parents, to 
send them back the key of the tea-chest.’ What'is most 
— about him is, that while he thinks all the rest of the 
world exceedingly fooliun, he yet believes they are only to 
be governed by reason. You will find him visiting a lunatic 
asylum, and assuring the madman that it is not rational to 
be insane. He knoweth not one man from another; they 
seem to him as sheep or babies seem to us—exactly alike. 
He thinketh that he ought to have a hand in‘public affairs— 
the Almighty forbid! This is a scion from the tree of the 
new radicals; he hath few brethren:*he calleth himself + 
Philosophgg, or sometimes a Benthamite. He resembleth 
the one or the other, as the barber’s block resembleéth a man. 








Sir Harry Hargrave is a man of the || He is a block. 


The spirit of coxcombry, as you find it on the Continent, 


it is the desire to please, fantastically expressed, With us 
\it is just the reverse, it seems a perversion of the spirit of 
\malignity,—it is the desire to displease ; there is, however, 
,one species of coxcombry which I shall first describe ; pas- 
sive and harmless, it consists in no desire at all.” 


“Lord Mute is an English elegante—a dandy. You know 
not what he has heen. He seems as if he could never have 
been a boy: all appearance of nature has departed from him. 
He is six feet of inanity enveloped in cloth! You cannot be- 
\lieve God made him—Stultz must have been his Franken- 
jstein. He dresseth beautifully—let us allow it—there is 
|nothing oulre about him; you see not in him the slovenly 
magnificence of other nations. His characteristic isneatness, 
His linen—how white! His shirt-buttons—how regularly 
setin! His colors—how well chosen! His boots are the 
only things splendid in his whole costume. Lord Mute has 
certainly excellent taste ; it appears in his horses, his livery, 
|his cabriolet. He is great in a school of faultless simplicity. 
There can be no doubt that in equipage and dress, English- 
men excel all other Europeans, But Lord Mute never con- 
verses. When he is dressed, there is an end of him. The 
clock do n’t tick as it goes, He and his brethren are quict as 
the stars— 





“In solemn silence, all 
Move round this dark terrestrial ball.” 


| Lord Mate speaks indeed, but not converses. He has a set 
lof phrases, which he repeaty every day>— be can hum 
|thrice, and buzz as often.” He knows ‘nothing of Politics, 
Literature, Science. He reads the paper—but mechanical- 
ly ; the letters present to him nothing to be remembered,— 
|He is a true philosopher: the world is agitated—he knows 
/it not: the roar of the fherce democracy, the changes of 
| states, the crush of thrones, never affect him. He does not 
}even condescend to speak of such trifles. He riseth to his 
jlabor, dresseth, goeth out, clubbeth, dineth, speaketh his 
|verbal round, and is at the Opera, brilliant and composed as 
~ 


* «« The calm of heaven reflected on his face.”’ 


‘He never putteth himself into passions, He laughs not 
loudly. His brow wrinkles not, till extreme old age. He is 
a spectator of life from one of the dress boxes. Were a 
—< soleil to consume his whole family, he would say, 








| His party think him the most straight forward fellow in the 
world ; or he never voted against them, and never will.” 


| “Samuel Square is of anew school of Radicals ; he also is 
jaRepublican. He is not a philosopher, but he philosophizes 
jeternally. He liveth upon ‘first principles.” He cannot 
move a step beyond them. He hath put the feet of his mind 
jinto boxes, in order that they may not grow larger, and 
‘thinks it a beauty that they are unfit for every-day walking. 
| Whatever may be said by any man against his logic, he has 
| but one answer—a first principle. He hath no suppleness 
vin him. He cannot refute an error. He stateth a truism in 
ireply, that hath no evident connexion with the matter in dis- 
|pute. He thinketh men have no passions; he considereth 


| with Major Longbow, ‘ Bring clean glasses, and sweep your 
| mistress away.’ That would be along speech for 6 ad 
| Lord Mute is not an unpopular man; he is one of the inof- 
\fensive dandies, Lord Mute, indeed, is not /—it is his ca- 
briolet and his coat that are. How can the most implacable 
person hate a coat and a cabriolet? 





| 
| « But who is this elderly gentleman, with a portly figure? 
Asse y ng 
|Hush! itis Mr Warm, ‘@ most respectable man.’ His most 
intimate friend failed in trade, and wentto prison. Mr Warm 
forswore hig acquaintance ; it was nol respectable. Mr Warm 
in early life, seduced a young lady ; she lived with him three 
|| years; he married, and turged her off without a shilling— 
the connexion, for a marrie¢ man, was not respectable. Mr 





We had marked several passages for insertion in the pres-| them mere clockwork, and he taketh out his eternal first | Warr is a most respectable man; he pays his bills regular- 
ent number, which we are compelled to omit for want of | principle, as the only instrument to wind them up by. He |ly—he subscribes to six public charities—he goes to church 


room ; and must hg content with a few extracts from one of 
’ the lighter chapters, entitled, “ Supplementary Illustrations 
of Character.” 


| 


you show him, that h@ never yet hath convinced any man; 18, , , 
‘he replieth by a first principle, to prove, in spite of your) he not vindictive, is he not unjust, is he not unfeeling? Lord, 


is assured that all inen of all classes, trades, and intell«cts|| with all his* family on a Sunday—he is in bed at twelve 
act by self-interest, and if he telleth them that their interest) o’clock. Well, well, all that’s very proper ; but is Mr Warm 
|is so-and-so, so-and-so will they necessarily act. In vain! @ good father, a good friend, an active citizen? or is he not 


avaricious, docs he not love scandal, is nol his heart cold, is 


“ Sir Harry Hargrave is an excellent gentleman ; his con-|| senses, that he hath. He has satisfied himself, and denonds_ git, | believe he may be all that ; but what them? everybody 
science is scrupulous to the value of a pin’s head; he is be-|\ no further proof. He is of no earthly utility, though he hath| allows Mr Warm is a most respectable man.” 


nevolent, hospitable, and generous. Sir Harry Hargrave is 


| walled himself with a supposed utilitarianism. 


He cannot 





never dishonest nor inhumane, except for the best possible || write so as to be read, because he conceives that all agreea- TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


reasons. He has, for instance, a very worthless younger gon ; 
by dint of interest with the Bishop of 





ible writing is fulleof danger. 


He cénnot speak so as to be | 


the E » he got the | understood, precisely because he never speaks but in syllo- | Owing to the length of other articles, we have been re- 
scapegrace a most beautiful living: the new rector hastwen-)| gisms. He hath no pith and succulence in him: he is a» 


jluctanty obliged to defer until next week, the remarks of 


thousand souls to take care of; and Sir Harry§well knows, dry as a bone. He liveth by system; he nevér was in love | Cuxanvune, eats character of Lord Booval . 


t 
that so long as pointers and billiard-tablesgre to be met with,|| in his life. He refuseth a cheerful glass; nay, perhaps, he| 
Hopeful will never bestow even a thought on his own.) dieteth only upon vegetable food. He hath no human sym- 


The communication of P. in reply toan article in the 


oun 
Bir arry Hargrave, you say, is an excellent gentleman ; yet/| patheis with you, but is a great philanthropist for the people || Knickerbocker, is also on file for insertion in our next. 
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GMiscellancous Selections. 
= [= 
THE SHEPHERD’S RESOLUTION. 
This fine old song was written by George Wither, a vol- 








uminous author, of thé times of Janes and Charles the First. | 


He was frequently involved in the political and religious dis- 
putes of his day ; and the sarcastic effusions of his wit were 
a source of continual anngyance to the court and the clergy. 
In the civil war, he entered the service of the Perliament, 
and received a Major General’s commission fromm Cromwell 
but having outlived his power, he was, for a long time, com 
fined in Newgate and the Tower, for his libels on the court. 

These-stanzas are, extracted from one of his long pastoral 
poems, entitled “The Mistresse of Philarete,” aoe in 
1622. 








Shall I, wasting in despair, 

Die, because @ woman's fiir? 

Or make pale my cheeks with care, 

’Canse a s rosy are ? | 

Be she fairer than the day, 

Or the flowery meads in May ; 
If she be not so to me, 
What care | how fair she be ? 


Shall my foolish heart be pined, | 
Cause I see a woman kind ? 
Or a well-disposed nature 
Joined with a lovely feature ? 
Be she meeker, kinder, than 
The turtle-dove or pelivan, 
If she be not so to me, 
What care I how kind she be ? 


Shall a woman’s virtues move 

Me to perish for her love ? 

Or her well-deservings known, 

Make me quite forget mine own ? 

Be she with that goodness blest 

Which may merit name of best, 
If she be not such to me, 
What care I how good she be ? 


*Cause her fortune seems too high, ° 
Shall I play the fool, and die ? 
Those that bear a noble mind, 
Where they want of riches find, 
Think, what with them, they would do, 
That without t dare to woo: 

And unless that mind I see, 

What care I how great she be ? 


Great or good, or kind or fair, 
I will ne’er the more despair.— 
If she love me, this believe ; 
I will die ere she shall grieve. 
If she slight me when | woo, 
I can scorn and let ber go. 
If she be not fit for me, 
What care I for whom she be? 


COLUMBUS. 
BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 
The orient sun comes broadly up 
On Barcelona’s towers ; 
And sounds of joyous festival 
Are waking in her bowers : 
The earth is sending to the skies 
The trumpet’s startling strain, 
And glance ten thousand flashing eyes 
In thy heart-burying surprise, 
O! dark, imperial Spain ! 
The “ Admiml of the Ocean Sea”* 
Has come in triumph there ; 
And yet no victor’s garlands wait 
His temples pale and bare! 
He rides, a nobler conqueror 
Than earth shall bgast again— 
For who sublimer pr®sence saw 
Than his, who bowed all hearts in awe, 
The monarch of the main! 








And on his far resounding path 


| 

- . 
Sink crucifix and crown; ! 
! 


And from high tower and balcony, 
The light of Spain looks gown! 
For Beauty’s dark, dark virgm eyes, 
Gleam ceaseless round him now, ‘ 
As stars, from still up-heaving skies, 
Would. new-born, from the waves arise, 
On his advancing prow! 


Onward they gather to the throne 
Of gem-encircled power ; 
But lo! its glory is eclipsed e 


In that exulting hour! 


* This singular title wag the one by whieh Columbus was offic- 














ially addressed, on his triumphant return. 


\ 


é " 


: eke bold, 
Who stands before them now! 


Then to the listening bands he tells 
The visions of the W est ; 

And points them to the silver seas 
And islands of the blest; 

Till, on each dreamy spirit swells 
Beyond the shore of sighs, 

A clime wltere gold with glory dwells, 

And one wide Eldorado wells 
With founts of Paradise! 


_ Asmile flits o’er the mariner, 


And light is in his eye ; 

As reeling to the cloudless heaven 
Goes up that trumpet cry! 

And o’er that spirit-startled land 
One burning glance he throws, 

As proud, as if, before the wamd 

Of some enchanter’s quick command, 
Another India rose ! 


Thus, in tempestuous acclaim 
He passes to the halls, 
Where loud and late a world’s applause 
In echo round him falls ;: 
While soldiers of the cross and sword 
With crosier and in helm, 
Hang on each now portentous word 
From him, the idol, the adored, 
The glory of the realm ! 


Yet, when the golden years had fled, 
And kingdoms had been won, 

Where was that gray and godlike man 
Who such high deeds had done! 

Well may cheeks crimson at the tale! 
Strike not that chord again— 

Oblivion—drop thy iron veil 

O’er thoughts that rise like “souls in bale,” 
On crushed and thankless Spain. 


O! could that recollection die 
That sums thy days of fame, 
Then, land of storied chivalry, 
Were thine a peerless name ; 
But while the heart of man shall heave 
One pulse to glory, vain, 
Though bright ne visions she may weave, 
The hope that Memory there will leave 
One verdant footstep, Spain! 


THE LOST SHIP. 
BY L.. E. L. 
Deep in the silent waters, 
A thousand fathoms low, | 
A gallant ship lies perishing— 
She foundered long ago. 


There are pele sea-flowers wreathing 
* Around her port-holes now: 
And spars and shining coral 

Encrust her gallant prow. 


Upon the old deck, bleaching, 
White bones unburied shine, 

While, in the deep hold, hidden, 
Are casks of ruby wine. 


There are pistol, sword and carbine, 
Hung on the cabin wall, 

And many a curious dagger ; 
But rust has spoiled them all. 


And can this be the vessel 
That went so boldly forth, 
With the red flag of Old England, 
To brave the stormy North ? 


There were blessings poured upon her. 
When from her port sailed she, - 

And prayers and anxious weeping 
Went with her o'er the sea. 


And once she sent home letters, 
And joyous ones were they, 

Dashed with but fond remembrances 
Of friends so far away. 


Ah! many a heart was happy 
That evening when they came ; 

And many a lip pressed kisses 
On a beloved name. 


How little those who read thbm, 
Deemed, far below the wave, 

elhat child, and sire, and lover, 
Had found a seaman’s grave! 


But how that brave ship perished, 
None knew, save Him on high— 






We only know, from England 

She sailed far o’er the main— 
We only know, to England 

She never came again. 
«0 And eyes grew dim with watching, 

"*s Phat yet refused to weep; j 

And years were spent in hoping 
For tidings from the deep. 


It grew an old maf&’s story 





Upon their native shore.— 
God rest their souls in heaven, 
Who meet on earth no more! 





| Beauty.—lIf utility always affords gratification, and a beau- 
tiful object pleases by its usefulness, as well as by its color 
jand form; or if any sensation be alway grateful, aud this be 
trp prea. the ae pay: which a beautiful object affords, 
|it would seem natu at utility and a power o uci 
jagreeable sensations, should + rentioden Peat 
/uent elements of beauty. e 
| —_—— 
a. thoughtful judge of sentiments, books, and men, will of- 
ten find reason to regret that the language of censure is so 
easy and undefined. It costs no labor, and needs no intellect; 
to pronounce the words, fooligh, stupid, dull, odious, absurd, 
jridiculous, The weakest ormost uncultivated mind may 
|therefore gratify its vanity, laziness and malice, all at once, 
|by @ prompt ns fm of vague condemnatory words, 
| where a wise and liberal man would not feel himself warrant- 
|ed to pronounce without the most deliberate consideration, 
- where such consideration might terminate in applause. 
| 
| 


Mr John Croft, of York, paid a visit to Dr. Goldsmith, who 
then resided in Gray’s Inn, in the expectation of ifying 
his literary curiosity with a sight of the Doctor’s splendid |i- 

brary, which, upon inquiry, was found to consist of two odd 

ivolumes, one of @Buffon’s Natural History,” and the other of 
ithe “ French Encyclopedia,” both fers ent to him by his 
bookseller. This anecdote is recorded in a letter from Rit- 
son to his nephew. 

Fiuent Orators.—It was a notion of Dean Swift, that 
a man with a multitude of ideas, could never speak well, 
whilst one with a limited number could address an audience 
| without interruption. Ideas, he used pleasantly to say, were 
like a congregation in a church, the thinner they were, the 
less difficulty there was in emptying the church. 


“ Some good persons,” says Bishop Benson, “ hinder them- 


they do, must be done in their own way. If they will wait 
till all men are of one mind, and that their own, it is easy to 
see what good they are likely to do in life ; the only way to 
do any thing at all, is, to be always ready to assist in doing 
the most which can be compassed in the preseut eircum- 
stances of things and persons. 

Cuitpren.—In our early youth, while we live only among 
those we love, we love without restraint, and our hearts ov- 
erflow in every look, word and action. But when we enter 
the world, and are repulsed by strangers, forgotten by friends, 
we grow more and more timid in our approaches even to 
those we love best. How delightful to us, then, are the lit- 
tle caresses of children! All sincerity, all affection, they fly 
into our arms; and then, and then only, we feel our first con- 
fidence, our first pleasure. 





Wit is brushwood, judgement timber, the one gives the 
greatest flame, the other yields theé*more durable heat, and 
both meeting make the best fire—Sir 7. Overbury. 

. . —rer . 

The Supreme Being — ‘Nt; either in his desire to 
promote our happiness, or in the plan of his administration. 
One light always shines upon us from above. One clear and 
direct path is always pointed out to man. 





As the desire of approbation, when it works according to 
reason, improves the amiable part of our species in every 
thing that is laudable: so nothing is more destructive to 
them where it is governed by vanity an@ folly. 


There may be agonies of distress in which the mind is so 
much jarred, that ét ceases to be responsive even to the feel- 
ings which have most engrossed it. 
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